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GALLIPOLIS AS TRAVELERS SAW IT, 1792-1811 
By JoHN Francis McDERMOTT 


On the fourth of June, 1790, Major John Burnham, then at 
Marietta, was instructed by General Rufus Putnam “to proceed 
with the people engaged in the service of the trustees of the Scioto 
proprietors . . . to a place on the Ohio next Chickamaga creek, which 
will be shown to you by Col. Meigs where you will begin operations.” 


The letter of instructions specified that the object is to erect four block 


[houses] and a number of low huts, agreeably to the plan which you will have 
with you, and clear the lands. Your own knowledge of hut building, the 
block house of round logs which you will have an opportunity to observe 
at Belleprie, together with the plan so clearly explained, renders it unnecessary 
to be very particular; however, you will remember that I don’t expect you 
will lay any floors or joyce for the lower floors; plank for the doors must 
be split and hewed and the doors hung upon wooden hinges; as I don’t expect 
you will obtain any stone for the backs of your chimneys, they must be made 
of clay first, moulded into tile and dried in manner you will be shown an 
example at Belleprie. 


On his arrival Burnham was to clear a spot (which will be pointed 


out) and throw up a work, which must be as near the place marked on the 
plan as you can find a convenient or best landing, where you will erect a 
temporary or stone [store?] house and a cover to keep you men dry till the 
block houses are completed, which should be your next object and after that 
to proceed to building huts. In clearing the lands, whatever timber is useful 
for your building, should be cut and selected for the purpose as you go along 
and the rest cleared and burned entirely off. Your clearing must be in one 
continued body and extended up and down the river equally from your work 
as well as from the river. 


Four days later Burnham arrived at the spot which was to 
become known as Gallipolis.’ 


1 E. C. Dawes, “Major John Burnham and His Company,” Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly (Columbus), III (1890), 40-4. The thirty-six men of Burnham’s 
company were each paid twenty-six cents a day. 


In the present article it is not my purpose to write either a history of the founding 
of Gallipolis or of the early years of that town. I Fay on merely an account of the place 
as various travelers saw it during the first two decades and for this I draw upon a number 
of sources most of which have not been used by other writers. For detailed accounts of the 
enterprise which led to the founding and for much detail of the emigration from France 
consult: A. B. Hulbert, ‘Andrew Craigie and the Scioto Associates,” American Antiquarian 
Society Proceedings (Worcester, Mass.), n. s., XXIII (1913), 222-36; A. B. Hulbert, “The 
Methods and Operations of the Scioto Group of Speculators,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review (Cedar Rapids, Ia.), I (1914), 502-15; II (1914), 56-73; T.T. Belote, “The Scioto 
Speculation and the French Settlement at Gallipolis,” University of Cincinnati Studies, ser. 
2, vol. III, no. 3 (Sept.-Oct. 1907); John L. Vance, “The French Settlement and Settlers 
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This flurry of activity on the part of the Ohio Company was 
caused by the arrival of the first French settlers in April and May, 
1790, and their protest to Colonel William Duer and others about 
the lack of proper preparations to receive them.’ They continued 
to disembark in numbers during the summer and in the middle of 
October some six hundred of them arrived at Gallipolis. High 
nobility, prosperous bourgeois, soldiers, artists, professional men, 
the religious, artisans, farmers — people of all conditions were plan- 
ning to establish themselves in this new colony. Rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, devout and sceptic, oppressed in France for 
a conflicting variety of reasons, they had set out for a French 
paradise in the heart of the American republic. The feelings of some, 
at least, were described in a letter written by one of them from 
Buffalo Creek, on the Ohio, October 20, 1790. 


An accident having happened to one of our boats, we have put into a 
small creek on the east side of this great river to repair the damages. I am now 
writing on the stump of a tree we have just cut down, so that you will not 
look for elegance or fine sentiment in this letter, which I send you by a young 
man, a native of Pennsylvania, who is going to New Jersey. We traveled 
by short days’ journeys from the place of embarkation, and can not say much 
in favor of the manners of the inhabitants of the road by which we passed, 
a very few excepted, who paid some attention to us and sold the products of 
their farms at a reasonable rate; as to others, they took every mean advantage, 
and frequently imposed upon us, in a shameful manner, demanding three or 
four prices for the casual refreshments of which we and our little ones had 
occasion. We hope soon to arrive at our new territory, where we shall find 
things in their original state, such as God made them and not perverted by the 
ungrateful hand of man. To some the surrounding woods might appear 
frightful deserts; to me they are the paradise of nature; no hosts of greedy 
priests; no seas of blood to wade through; all is quiet, and the savages them- 
selves shall soon be taught the art of cultivating the earth, refinement of 
manners, and the duties of genuine devotion. Under this free and enlightened 
dominion the unfortunate and oppressed of our nation shall ever find an 
asylum, our language and customs will here be preserved in their original 
purity for ages to come, and France shall find herself renovated in the Western 
World, without being disgraced by the frippery of kings or seeing the best 
blood wasted in gratyfing [sic] the ambition of knaves and sycophants. The 
weather is already cold, my hand is numbed, and our little temporary cabin 
is so full of smoke that I dare not venture in. So I bid you adieu. Tomorrow 
of Gallipolis,” O. S. A. H. Quar., III (1890), 45-81; Henri Carré, “Les Emigrés Frangais 
en Amérique, 1789-1793,”” Revue de Paris, 1 Mai 1898, “er 4 Lawrence J. Kenny, “The 
Gallipolis Colony,’ ’ Catholic Historical Review (Washington, 'C.), IV (1918-19), "us. 51; 
John McGovern, ‘‘The Gallipolis Colony,’”? American Goris Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia Records, XXXVII (1926), 29-72; Silvia Harris, tr., “Search for Eden, an Eighteenth- 
Century Disaster; Mémoires of Count de Lezay-Marnesia,” Franco-American Review (New 
Haven, Conn.), IL (Summer, 1937), 50-60. Other useful references will be found cited 
by these writers. 

C. Dawes, ‘“‘The Beginning of the Ohio Company and the Scioto eau iv 
OSAH. Quar., IV (1895), 20-1, 24; Rufus Putnam, Memoirs (Boston, 1903), 1 

8 “About six hundred of them went from hence some time since in two bodies, and 
are by this time, I presume, arrived at their place of destination’” —so Jonathan pow 
wrote from Elizabeth Town on October 9, 1790, to John Cleves Symmes. W. 
Bond, ed., Correspondence of John Cleves Symmes (New York, 1926), 266-7. 
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we pursue our route and hope to be fixed in our comfortable houses before 


the 25th of December.‘ . 


Such was the beginning of Gallipolis. Never in its French days 
did it achieve the promise it had held for the eager colonists. The 
Indian campaign had prevented a considerable body from advancing 
beyond Marietta; the defeat of Arthur St. Clair caused many to 
turn back into Pennsylvania to seek refuge in colonies there or in 
some of the other eastern states. A number of skilled workmen had 
been enticed to stay in Philadelphia and other large towns where 
their services were of value. Others who expected to live on the 
Ohio were discouraged by the unhappiness of being caught in the 
confusions of the land speculations. The prospective thousands 
never came, but a good part of the hundreds who arrived in 1790, 
with a dribbling of others in the next year or two, settled down to 
make the best of this life to which they committed themselves. Some 
idea of the way they lived and worked we get from a number of 
travelers, French and American, who visited there during the next 
two decades. 

The first of these commentators was John Heckewelder, the 
missionary, who, traveling with Putnam to a peace meeting with the 
Indians, entered the town for the first time on the evening of June 
27, 1792. The size and location of the town, together with some 
other facts, he entered in his journal: 


We rode on this same evening to the French settlement of Gallipolis 
situated on the North bank of the Ohio between three and four miles from 
the Kanawa. . . . The town of Gallipolis consists of 150 dwellings. The 
inhabitants number between 3 and 400. A detachment of 50 to 60 men of 
the regular army is stationed here for their protection. Besides a few Virginia 
spies or scouts, are kept and paid by the government. The militia are also 
willing to serve for remuneration. The Chikemage Creek flows back of the 
town, and below it empties into the Ohio. Fine boats are also manufactured 
in this town; our vessel is one of them. At noon we dined with the most 
prominent French gentlemen of the place, at the house of the judge and 
doctor, Mr. Petit.® 


It was, however, the skilled workmen and the gardens that most 
interested Heckewelder. 


_ *Belote, “The Scioto Speculation,” 73-7. The writer’s name was not given. Belote 
reprinted from the Pennsylvania Packet (Philadelphia), Nov. 29, 1790. 


’ 5 André Michaux had a good word for this doctor of medicine. Little is known of 
him beyond the fact that he married Lucy Woodbridge of Marietta, that later he considered 
a trip to France on account of some inheritance, and in 1800 was divorced by his wife 
what is considered the first_case of the kind in Ohio and the Northwest Territory. See 
ye at Backus Woodbridge, Pioneer Mother,” O. S. A. H. Quar., XLIV (1935), 
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We spent the whole of the following day in visiting the skilled workmen 
and the gardens laid out in European style. The most interesting shops of 
the workmen were those of the goldsmiths and watchmakers. They showed 
us work on watches, compasses, and sun-dials, finer than any I had ever 
beheld.® Next in interest were the sculptors and stonecutters. The latter had 
two finished mantles, most artistically carved." Gen. Putnam at once pur- 
chased one of them for 12 Guineas, the other was intended for a rich Dutch 
gentleman who has built a two-story house here, 50 ft. long. The upper 
part of a mantle was lying there, ordered by a Spanish gentleman in New 
Orleans, which because of the fine workmanship upon it, was to cost 20 or 22 
guineas. The worker in glass, seemed to be a born artist.* He made us a 
thermometer, a barometer, a glass tobacco-pipe, a small bottle (which could 
contain about a thimble full) and a most diminutive stopper, and a number 
of works of art besides. He also manufactured precious medicine, nitric 
acid, etc. As we were on a journey and were in daily need of light and fire, 
he presented us with a glass full of dry stuff, which burns as soon as a match 
is applied. This stuff he told us was manufactured from bones. Concerning 
the fine gardens I must add the following, viz: that in them were to be found 
the most beautiful flowers, artichokes, and almond trees, and besides many fine 
vineyards, and some rice fields. At a distance of about 100 steps from the 
Ohio, there is a round hill which probably dates its origin, from the former 
inhabitants of this land as also the remarkable fortifications and buildings to 
be found in this country. This hill about 30 ft. high, has been improved 
as a beautiful pleasure garden, with a pretty summer house on the top.’ 


. ® Among these may have been Francois and J. G. DeVacht (or Vacz), Flemings, and 
Pierre Didier, later a resident of Saint Louis and state treasurer of Missouri. 


7 Obviously the same persons, though a different purchaser, are mentioned in “A 
Biographical Sketch of Dr. A. Saugrain by a Female Friend, with Remarks upon the French 
Settlement of Gallipolis,’ Cincinnati Evening Chronicle, July 14, 1827 (typescript in 
Saugrain Collection, Missouri Historical Society, Saint Louis). ‘‘Among the artists were 
two of the name of Chaudivert whose talents as sculptors and wood carvers had adorned 
one of the most beautiful churches in Paris one of them in stone as well as in wood. Gen- 
eral Wilkinson in his passage down the Ohio, purchased two superb manilepieces of these 
—, Vance (‘French of Gallipolis,’ 57) gives these men as Etienne and Pierre 

ivert. 


8 There is little question in my mind that this worker in glass was Antoine Saugrain. 
There is no positive identification here, but this ties up with two other traveler-accounts a 
little later. Also with the sketch by his ‘‘Female Friend’’ (cited in note 7): “Dr. Saugrain 
had acquired great reputation among the inhabitants of Kenhawa by his success in the 
innoculation for the small pox, many of whom flocked to Gallipolis to be cured. He had 
besides many other recourses. He had brought with him a quantity of phosphorus, glass 
tubes and quicksilver. With the first he made phosphoric light which he sold to the 
hunters. With the other he made ariometers and barometers. He blew his own glass in 
winter. A friend graduated these instruments, all of which were disposed of either by 
wholesale for Kentucky and elsewhere or in retail to the traders or those who came from 
different parts to visit the colony.’’ Farther on in her sketch she spoke of Indians i 
Gallipolis: “‘As they went about they were conducted to Dr. Saugrain’s and there examin 
his different machines with great curiosity. The Doctor has an electric apparatus and 
thought it would be highly amusing to give them a shock. He placed a piece of coin on 
the electric plate and told the interpreter to desire some of the Indians to keep it, if they 
could take it up. One of the Indians after some hesitation ventured to lay hold of it and 
received such a shock that he rushed out of the house terribly frightened. Dr. Saugrain 
picking up the coin himself without any effort from the exploded machine left the interpreter 
and the other Indians impressed with the most profound awe for the magician who could 
work such wonders. He showed them glass tubes so arranged as to produce the effect of 
blood vessels.” 

Saugrain had been trained in medicine, chemistry, and mineralogy. He had left 
Paris, his oo non near the end of April, 1790, arrived at Alexandria, July 6, remained 
there for about a month, reached Winchester and stayed there for about a month, and then 
set out for Gallipolis (Memorandum in Saugrain Collection, Missouri Historical Society). 
For his life consult H. Fouré Selter, L’Odysée Américaine d’une Famille Frangaise (Balti- 
more, 1936). 


® John Heckewelder, A Narrative of the Mission of the United Brethren among the 
Delaware and Mohegan Indians . . .; ed. by Wm. E. Connelley (Cleveland, 1907), 66-7. 
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The record of his first impression is one of a busy, contented, 
and moderately prosperous people who had an unusual feeling for 
beauty. On November 17 of the same year he was once more at 
Gallipolis. This time he had little to say except that he “felt great 
pity for the poor people there, on account of their unfortunate 
situation.” He summarized the story he heard of the land transac- 
tions and Duer’s part in them, and added that the inhabitants, who 
now knew they were trespassers on the Ohio Company’s land, in- 
tended to appeal to Congress.” 

The uncertainty of their position did, in fact, so discourage 
many men of Gallipolis that they removed or thought of removing 
to other parts.” One of the principal schemes was that devised in 
1792 by Barthelemi Tardiveau, who had lived for years in the west- 
ern part of the United States, with the aid of Pierre Audrain, a 
Frenchman of Pittsburgh, and Pierre Charles DeHault DeLassus 
DeLuziere, a ci-devant noble of Hainault who had expected to be 
among the Ohio colonists but who had established himself instead 
on a farm near Pittsburgh. A settlement in Upper Louisiana was the 
thing; it would bring the French happily among their fellows in the 
West and would provide the king of Spain with subjects in his 
sparse domain west of the Mississippi. The details of his scheme 
are laid out in a letter Tardiveau wrote from Kaskaskia, July 17, 
1792, to Pedro Pablo Abarca y Bolea, Count of Aranda, Spanish 
prime minister. For the colony he proposed to bring French in- 
habitants from Europe by thousands, but the nucleus was to be 
drawn immediately from the unhappy French in the United States. 


It is a pleasant piece of rhetoric. 


Your Lordship is not ignorant that a great number of persons respectable 
by their birth and by their fortune, and ill content with the innovations which 
have occurred in France, or, distrustful of their personal safety at a time of 
fermentation which has produced so many excesses bought a considerable por- 
tion of land on the Ohio and took refuge thereon, with a great number of 
artisan and farming families whom they took over at their own expense. I 
believe also that your Lordship is aware that after three years of lost time 
and after huge sums of money have been spent, these unfortunate people have 


20 Jbid., 92-93. 

- 1 Antoine Laforge wrote to his mother in August, 1792: “Of the 500 who came here 
in the beginning, we are now not more than 200, because some had not sufficient patience 
while others were driven away by fear. And as to those who remain, more than half are 
arranging to move away at the earliest possible opportunity.” See Antoine Laforge, 
“Memoir;” tr. by Lawrence J. Kenny, O.S.4.H. Quar., XXVI (1917), 43-51. Laforge, with 
his wife and three children, had sailed from Havre on February 19, 1790, on the Patriote, 
had arrived at Alexandria by May 25, and reached Gallipolis October 20. By 1796 he was 
a resident of New Madrid in Upper Louisiana. 
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seen the destruction of their settlement and the scattering of the majority of 
their colonists who were bound in their service— both things occurring be- 
cause the war between the Americans and the Indians has not permitted the 
company that sold the land to place the purchasers in possession thereof. 

The French emigrants, reduced therefore, on the one hand, to inhabit 
a narrow district on the banks of the Bella Ribera without being able to 
separate in order to advance their cultivation; continually on the qui vive and 
in danger of being attacked by the Indians, and fatigued, on the other, by the 
innumerable snares and rogueries of which they have been the victims from 
the moment they struck America, have turned their glances towards the Mis- 
isipi and adopted with enthusiasm the idea that has come to them to go 
settle near the river of Yllinois.” 


Almost a year later the three partners, then in New Orleans, 
obligated themselves to bring one hundred families from Gallipolis.” 
Audrain left New Orleans on April 22 for Philadelphia; from that 
place he was to go to Gallipolis, collect his emigrants, and proceed 
down the Ohio. The Baron de Carondelet formed the opinion that 
the inhabitants of that little town were “persons of education and 
good standing.” He believed, too, that “the poor who remain 
among them will follow the leading families, who will advance them 
the necessary funds for their first settlement.” In fact, he became 
very enthusiastic over the numerous advantages that would accrue 
to Louisiana.“ 

The impression that we get from the promoters of the settle- 
ment of Nouvelle Bourbon in the western Illinois is, of course, 
prejudiced by their cause, but the picture they painted for the 
Governor of Louisiana may be worth including here: 


The unfortunate Frenchmen, who having allowed themselves to be 
allured by fraudulent hopes, had abandoned their native land in order to come 
to establish themselves on the Scioto, victims of their own credulity, and 
entangled in the snares that have been stretched for them, have gradually 
disappeared from American territory, in which they had settled only to 
consummate their own ruin. There still exist on Scioto more than a hundred 
families, the feeble and unfortunate remainder of more than eight hundred 
who brought with them considerable fortunes, the habit of laborious lives, and 
almost all the arts and trades—at least, the most useful—of Europe; but 
they are disgusted with their situation, which everything is contributing to 
make disagreeable. There is nothing which still detains among the Americans 
this small number of French emigrants, save the lack of means for transporting 
themselves, their wives, children, and goods to the Misisipi in the lands be- 
longing to the domains of His Catholic Majesty.” 


Much followed about the excellence that would result in 
Louisiana from the advent of these colonists. One other bit of the 


12 Louis Houck, The Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago, 1909), I, 360-1. 
18 Ibid., I, 373. 

4 [bid., I, 376-7. 

5 Ibid., I, 389-90. 
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Governor’s letter is interesting for its reference to one of the Galli- 


polis notables: 


This little colony has in its midst a citizen of the highest usefulness, a 
surgeon named M. Lemoine, in whom all these emigrants have the utmost 
confidence; and it would be an affliction to them to lose him at the very 
time when their present situation does not permit them to give him a salary 
sufficient to establish him among them.” 


The Governor asked therefore that Lemoine be appointed 
official surgeon to Nouvelle Bourbon. 


At the time that the tentative agreement had been reached be- 
tween Carondelet and the promoters of the new settlement, April 
1793, a notation was made of the “principal French emigrants who 
still reside at Gallipolis.” These were Vandenbenden, who had been 
contractor for biscuit in the arsenals of Brest, Toulon and Roche- 
fort; De Romine, former captain in the royal corps of engineers; the 
Chevalier d’Hebecourt, once an officer in the queen’s regiment; 
Petit, a doctor of medicine, Le Moine, a surgeon (“who understands 
Latin”) ; Gervais and Menager, both excellent farmers and possessed 
of fortunes; Le Drot, who was a grape-grower and farmer; Didier, 


also listed as a farmer (although he was a jeweler and watchmaker 
by trade); Vacz, the watchmaker, and like Carondelet, a Fleming; 
Saugrain, mineralogist and farmer; Michaux, likewise a farmer and 
a man “with a very large family”; and Berthelot, who was a distiller 
as well as a cultivator. The rest, according to this information for 
the Spanish authorities, were “artisans, workmen, or day-laborers, 
and accustomed to the cultivation of the land; almost all have 


9917 


cattle, and the goods most necessary for living. Somewhere a 
hitch occurred. Most of these principal emigrants did leave Galli- 
polis and Nouvelle Bourbon was founded, with DeLuziere as its 
commandant, but few of the men from Ohio moved there.” 


Although the town was now considerably reduced in size by 
reason of such dispersals as this to the western country, enough 
families remained to keep Gallipolis a place of interest to travelers. 
One noted visitor was the botanist André Michaux who was then 


16 Ibid., I, 391. 
17 [bid., I, 395-6. 

_ 38 Vandenbenden went to New Madrid; Didier, whose brother, the priest, was at 
Florissant presently went to Saint Louis; Saugrain and Michaux, after a stay at Lexington, 
settled in Saint Louis, too, before 1800; Gervais was later to engineer the relief grant from 
Congress and to settle on his ample share at French Grant. Menager remained at Gallipolis, 
as did d’Hebecourt, and Lemoine settled at Washington, Pennsylvania. 
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starting out on a long trip through the western country, combining 
botanizing with an inspection of the western settlements and popula- 
tion for Citizen Edmond Charles Genét. This staunch republican 
arrived at Gallipolis on August 23, 1793. He visited Petit “who 
inspired me with the greatest respect by his good sense, his knowl- 
edge and his virtue,” but this town of one hundred and fifty people 
seemed after a day’s examination so pitiful that he thought it must be 
only humanity that kept Petit attached to “that unfortunate 
colony.”” 


From a letter of Bishop John Carroll’s we get another glimpse 
of the town — particularly of religious conditions there — sometime 
apparently in 1792. Writing to a Cardinal, he said that he had ob- 
tained his information from Dom Didier, the parish priest, who had 
come to see him in the East during the summer. 

I have learned hardly anything about these colonists which could satisfy 
either the interest of the Sacred Congregation or its solicitude regarding those 
things which pertain to piety and religion. Many of them are refugees from 
Paris who have brought with them the vices of the large cities, and a hatred 
for religion. It is to be hoped that Dom Didier will be able to apply a remedy 
to this evil and to encourage labor and simplicity of morals.” 

Dom Didier must have felt the situation hopeless or his posi- 
tion among conflicting elements too difficult, for in the Spanish no- 
tation already cited he is spoken of as being at Florissant in Upper 
Louisiana." Nevertheless, towards the end of 1793 two other men 
of the church had a more cheering report to make of Catholicity at 
Gallipolis. ‘The tenth of November saw the arrival of Fathers 
Stephen Theodore Badin and Barriére. Spalding has reported that 
these two priests remained for three days at Gallipolis, the inhabitants of 


which were French Catholics, who had long been without a pastor. They 
heartily welcomed the missionaries, who, during their brief stay, sang High 
Mass in the garrison, and baptized forty children. The good French colonists 
were delighted; and shed tears on their departure.” 


Visitors continued to be of all sorts. In 1794 the most notable, 
and the least informative, was General Victor Collot who, in June, 
looked upon the place with a scornful and pitying eye. Naively 


19 André Michaux, Travels, R. G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels (Cleveland, 
1904), III, 34-5. 

2 Quoted in Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll (New York, 1922), 
405. The fragment is not dated, but from context and from our knowledge of Didier the 
summer referred to must be 1792. 

“1 From 1794 until his death in 1799, he was curé of the parish at Saint Louis. 
1300), i J. Spalding, Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions of Kentucky (Louisville, 
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enough this man apparently expected all the French settlements of 
the West to be much like Paris, if slightly smaller. He estimated 
the population to be about ninety or ninety-five men and forty to 
forty-five women. 


The town is situated in a platform covered with stagnant waters, which 
renders this spot extremely unhealthy: and the quality of the land is bad, 
being light and sandy. The town is built of small log huts or log-houses close 
to each other, and is flanked by three block-houses; the whole palisadoed 
with great piquets: the streets are laid out in lines, but the present appearance 
of the place is dirty, and it seems to be the abode of wretchedness. 

The most detailed account of Gallipolis is, of course, that of 
Henry Marie Brackenridge. It was, admittedly, written many years 
after his visit; the man of forty-eight recalled the experience of the 
eight year old boy. Nevertheless, he did live for a year with 
Saugrain and much of what he said is confirmed by other persons. 
His father, the somewhat eccentric Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
wanting him to learn French by living among French people, had 
sent him to Ste. Genevieve. After living there for about three years 
the boy was called for by John B. C. Lucas, then in the West on 
a trading venture, but, taken ill on the return trip, he was left by 
Lucas at Gallipolis in the care of Saugrain. It was not until a year 
later that he finally returned to Pittsburgh some months before his 
tenth birthday. The most important part of all this was the friendly 
understanding he had acquired of the French and the complete 
command of their language. He was in several ways, then, fitted to 
observe and report, and though we are to be sceptical of accounts 
written long after the event, there are interesting views here of life 
in Gallipolis which, if used with care, are valuable in our under- 
standing of the place. 


Brackenridge gives us our first detailed view of the town itself. 


Gallipolis, with the exception of a few straggling log-houses, of which 
that of Dr. S. was one, consisted of two long rows of barracks built of logs, 
and partitioned off into rooms sixteen or twenty feet wide, with what is 
called a cabin roof and wooden chimneys. At one end there was a larger 
room than the rest, which served as a council chamber and ballroom. This 
singular village was settled by people from Paris and Lyons. . . . Their means 
by this time had been exhausted, and they were beginning to suffer from 
the want of the comforts and even necessaries of life. The country back of 
the river was still a wilderness, and the Gallipolitans did not pretend to 
cultivate anything more than small garden spots, depending for their supply 
of provisions on the boats which now began to descend the river. . . . They 


8 Victor Collot, A Journey in North America (Firenze, 1924), I, 79-81. 
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still assembled at the ball-room twice a week; it was evident, however, that 
they felt disappointment, and were no longer happy.” 


Most of his space, naturally enough, Brackenridge devoted to 
Saugrain, the “cheerful, sprightly little Frenchman . . . chemist, 
natural philosopher, and physician” with whom he lived. Although 
“sans culottism was popular with those who favored that breaking 
up of all social economy,” the doctor, we are told, “and many others 
in Gallipolis were not of that party; they were royalists who bitterly 
lamented the condition of their native country." But most vividly 
Brackenridge recalled Saugrain’s scientific apparatus and the visitors 
who fed their curiosity in his little workroom: 


The doctor had a small apartment which contained his chemical appara- 
tus, and I used to sit by him as often as I could, watching the curious opera- 
tions of his blowpipe and crucible. I loved the cheerful little man and he 
became very fond of me in return. Many of my countrymen used to come 
and stare at his doings, which they were half inclined to think had too near 
a resemblance to the black art. The doctor’s little phosphoric matches, 
igniting spontaneously when the glass tube was broken, and from which he 
derived some emolument, were thought by some to be rather beyond mere 
human power. His barometers and thermometers, with the scale neatly painted 
with the pen, and the frames richly carved, were objects of wonder, and 
some of them are probably still extant in the West. But what most astonished 
some of our visitors was a large peach in a glass bottle, the neck of which 
could only admit a common cork; this was accomplished by tying the bottle 
to the limb of the tree, with the peach when young inserted into it. His 
swans, which swam round basins of water, amused me more than any of the 
wonders exhibited by the wonderful man.” 


Saugrain was a favorite with the Americans, we are told, not 
merely for the strange entertainments he could perform, not merely 
“for his vivacity and sweetness of temper which nothing could sour,” 
but also for “a circumstance which gave him high claims to the 
esteem of the backwoodsmen. He had shown himself, notwith- 
standing his small stature and great good nature, a very hero in 
combat with the Indians.” This occasion was, of course, that almost 
entirely disastrous trip he made down the Ohio in the spring of 
1788 when, with his friend Picqué, he acted as advance agent for 
the small colony that his brother-in-law, Dr. Joseph Ignace Guillotin 
of Paris, was planning to establish on the banks of the Ohio. Picqué 


M. Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the West. 2nd ed. 
(Philadelphia, 1868), 35-6. 

% Ibid., 34-5. The truth of this statement is doubtful. The people of Gallipolis 
were of varied politics, of course. What Saugrain’s particular views were I do not know, 
but his brother-in-law was certainly republican if we are to believe the sentiments he ex- 
pressed in his letter to ys wy - Franklin, June 18, 1787. See the author’s ‘“Guillotin 
Thinks of America,” O.S.A.H. Quar., XLVII (1938), 132-3. 

28 Brackenridge, pet lh 36-7. 
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and one of their two traveling companions were killed by Indians; 
Saugrain and the fourth man saved their lives only after great pain 
and difficulty.” 

Mme. Saugrain, Brackenridge found, was “an amiable young 
woman, but not possessing as much vivacity” as her husband.” Her 
young brother, a boy of Brackenridge’s age, lived with them, and 
the two boys made themselves useful bringing wood and water and 
helping in the kitchen as well as working in the garden and occasion- 
ally blacking boots. While weeding vegetables Henry Marie became 
acquainted with a young lady of eighteen or twenty, Madeleine 
Francoise Charlotte Maret, and apparently enjoyed a mild and shy 
flirtation with her. And one day he saved from drowning Jean 
Pierre Romaine Bureau who later married Mlle. Maret.” Bracken- 
ridge was well treated during his stay; if he suffered hardships they 
were merely those to which the Gallipolitans were then exposed. 
He was certainly treated by the Saugrains as a member of the family, 
and on one occasion he was taken by the doctor on a trip to the 
mouth of the Kanawha River where “we were treated in a very hos- 
pitable manner by Colonel Lewis.” He recorded, too, that it was in 
Gallipolis “that for the first time I tasted wine, and I confess that 
I have liked it ever since, while, in an equal degree, it created a 
dislike to brandy, rum, and whisky.”” It had certainly been an in- 
teresting year for the boy when in the fall of 1795 Captain Smith of 
the United States Army took him, on his father’s orders, aboard the 
barge bound for Pittsburgh.” 


Another traveler who stopped at Gallipolis in 1795 also devoted 
most of the space in his journal to a picture of Saugrain. The Rev. 
James Smith, going down the river with Thomas Porter, stopped at 


7 Ibid., 37-8. Brackenridge’s version makes these Frenchmen seem rather simple- 
minded. For a complete account see my article mentioned in note 25. 

28 She was Genevieve Rosalie Michau, daughter of i. Michau and Jeanne G. 
Chevalier, all of Paris, and among the original settlers of Ga lipolis. Born July 24, 1776, F 
— Saugrain March 20, 1793, and died at Saint Louis in 1860, forty years after her 
usban' 


: 2 Ibid., 38-9. Brackenridge does not name either, but from context both are 
identifiable. William G. Sibley, in The French Five Hundred at 1901, p. 109), said 
they were married in 1797. Bureau in December 1795, apparently lived in the Saugrain 
house (See Vance, “French of Gallipolis,’’ 60). 

80 Brackenridge, Recollections, 39. 

%1 For more about Brackenridge see the author’s article, “Henry Marie Brackenridge 
and His Writings,” Western = Historical Magazine Cees). XX_ (Sept., 
1937), 181-96; and for ohn B. C. Lucas, see the wre “John C. Lucas in Pennsyl- 
vania, bs Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XXI (Sept., 1538), 209-30. 
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the French town on Tuesday, October 20, to lay in a supply of 
bread. They were informed that the place contained about one 
hundred families “who appear,” Smith noted, “to live in a very 
social, agreeable and friendly manner, being a frugal and industrious 
people.” The most notable feature of the brief stop, however, was 
the half hour spent observing the wonders supplied by a scientific 
Frenchman who could have been no other than Saugrain, enjoying 
himself once more by astonishing travelers. Possibly this was 
one party of curious Americans that young Brackenridge had seen. 
Smith must be allowed to report the scene for himself: 


While we were here a civil and well bred Frenchman obligingly enter- 
tained us with a number of curiosities. He first kindled a fire of a small 
clear flame, which, by means of a foot bellows, he increased or diminished at 
his pleasure. He then took a piece of glass about the shape and size of a 
pipe-stem (of which he had a great number of pieces); he held this glass in 
the flame till it began to melt, then applied it to his mouth and blew it up 
like a bladder; this he gave a fillip with his finger and it burst with an 
explosion like the report of a pistol. Another glass he blew up in the same 
manner and thro a tube as fine as a hair filled it with water, running upward 
in a strange manner and filling the globe at the top. Other pieces he wired 
as fine as a hair; indeed it appeared as if he taught this brittle substance so 
far to obey him, that it took any form he pleased. He showed us a number of 
thermometers, barometers, spirit proofs etc., all of his own make. The virtue 
of the spirit proof I tried on different kinds of spirits, and found it to answer 
the purpose for which it was intended by showing the real strength of the 
liquor. He terminated these shows by exhibiting a chemical composition 
which had the peculiar quality of setting wood on fire. The polite and 
agreeable manner in which he entertained us for about half an hour was 
not the smallest gratification to me; for while it marked the general character 
of his nation, it placed his own in a very conspicious point of view.” 


Thomas Chapman, another American who stopped for 
bread one morning in November, carried away no such pleasant 
memory; he was happy to leave a place where he could not obtain 
even one candle. An hour after passing the Big Kanawha, they 


came too at Gallipolis, a Small miserable looking Village of upwards of 100 
little wreatched Log Cabbins, all Occupied by poor starved sickly looking 
Frenchmen. Here we stopped untill 2 P. M., whilst the Baker made and backed 
us a Dozen Loaves of excellent Bread made from leaven. We could get but 
1 Pound of indifferent Butter at Galliopolis, wch Cost us 13344 pound; they 
charged us 25 34 [per] bushel for potatoes, & 15 pence for a quart of Salt. 
This was a Military Station for 100 Soldiers during the Indian War, but the 
number is reduced now to 5, under the Comman of Captain Derihecour, a 
Frenchman.” The whole Settlement could not produce one Candle, for altho 
the Noble Captain who is Commander in Chief promised us two, but alas on 


82 James Smith, “Journey through Kentucky and into the Northwest Territory, 
1795,” quoted in Josiah Morrow, “Tours into Kentucky and the Northwest Territory,” 
O.S.A.H. Quar., XVI (1907), 370-1. 


83 Probably the Chevalier Francois d’Hebecourt, captain of militia and deputy post- 
master. 
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enquirey of his Domesticks, he found he was only master of two inches 
instead of 2 whole candles. The whole of the Inhabitants of this Town, the 
Governor not excepted, have Starvation and Sickness strongly pictured in their 
faces. Standing Pooles of dirty Water, and having no other to drink but 
what they take from the Ohio, is no doubt the Cause of their being never free 
from y? Fever & Ague in the Spring and Autumn. We left this wreached place 
at 2 P. M. 


In this same year the citizens of Gallipolis arrived at a perma- 
nent settlement of titles. As early as the fall of 1793 Jean Baptiste 
Gervais had gone to Philadelphia as agent for the settlers in seeking 
of Congress a clear grant and in March, 1795, that body granted 
twenty-four thousand acres farther down on the Ohio. Four thous- 
and acres went to Gervais as his commission; the remainder was 
distributed to ninety-two other Frenchmen over eighteen years of 
age in equal portions of two hundred seventeen and two-fifths acres. 
Other than Gervais, however, few of the Gallipolitans chose to re- 
move from the place to which they had become attached.” 


About the time this grant was being surveyed and made ready 
for them the citizens asked the Ohio Company to give them the site 
of the town and were refused. Bureau and J. M. Berthelot, the 
agents appointed to deal with the company, had then arrived at an 
agreement to purchase both the house lots in the city and the four- 
acre out-lots that had originally been cleared for them. The resi- 
dence of Saugrain and Bureau became a temporary office for claims 
during the re-survey of this property. Collections were made by an 
appointed treasurer. The reserved lots near the square were divided 
into eighteen equal portions and drawn by “Messrs. Vandenbenden, 
Chandiver father, Chandiver son, Vonschriltz, Gervais, Ferrare, jr., 
La Cour, Davoux, Villerain, Muqui, Quarleron, Michau, Brunier, 
Bureau, Lafillard, child of Vonschriltz, sr., Francis Valodin, and 
Pierre Richou.” Late in December a committee was sent to Marietta 
to conclude the purchase.” 


In one sense at least, then, the situation of those who remained 


% November 10, 1795. See Historical Magazine (Boston), n. s., V (1869), 360. 

% Dawes, “Beginning of the Ohio Company,” 26-9. Putnam in his Memoirs 
(p. 123) gave a different figure: ‘I have said I did not know how many French arrived at 
Gallipolis in the year 1790— but on the first day of November 1795 I found there but 
88 of 18 years of age & upward which I had acation [occasion] to ascertain, by ordor of the 
Secretary of the Treasury Department — for the purpos of Surveying and dividing to them 
24000 acres of Land Granted by Congress March 1795.” 

3 Vance, “French of Gallipolis,’ 59-63. The names I reproduce exactly as in 
Vance. A‘ list of the original drawing of four-acre lots can be found #bid., 57-9. Dawes in 
“Beginning of the Ohio Company” (p.29) said they paid $1.25 per acre. 
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in Gallipolis was clearly improved, but the celebrated C. F. Volney 
did not find conditions, when he arrived there the next summer, 
much happier than had some of the travelers who preceded him. On 
July 12, 1796, he wrote to Thomas Jefferson that he had reached 
the place the day before after fourteen days’ travel overland. Of 
the town he wrote: 


Gallipolis: site mal choisi, rivage élevé de 70 pieds; plateau et pourtant 
marais malsain, log houses, et cinq an de procés enfin terminé. En tout 83 
lots de terre. J’ai trouvé ici trois bateaux arrivés des Illinois en 42 jours; 
charges en peaux. J’ai obtenu tous les renseignements. Je pars demain.” 


In his View of the Soil, however, Volney devoted considerable 
space to Gallipolis. Many of his pages are filled with his indignation 
over the schemes of the speculators and to a re-stating of the history 
of the place. He had become curious about these people who had 
been duped by the French Scioto Company and misled by the 
ecstasies of Brissot de Warville; on his landing in America in 
October, 1795, inquiry brought him only “a vague story that they 
were buried somewhere in the western wilds, and had not prospered.” 
The next summer he went westward over the mountains and after 


a “dreary and desolate” trip arrived at Point Pleasant, where he 
saw Col. Andrew Lewis, but his “eagerness to see the face and hear 
the language of my countrymen, once more, made me hasten thither 
without delay.” Four miles brought him to his destination. 


I went on, but reflecting that I was going to visit Frenchmen, disappoint- 
ed in their dearest hopes, their vanity mortified, and their mortification likely 
to be aggravated by the sight of one, who had probably foretold their mis- 
fortunes to some of them, my impatience was greatly diminished. It was 
night-fall before I reached the village, and I could perceive nothing but a 
double row of small white houses, built on the flat top of the bank of the 
Ohio, which here laves the foot of a cliff fifty feet high. The water being low, 
I climbed the bank, by a slope formed in its side, and was conducted to a log 
house called an inn. It was kept by a Frenchman, who asked me but few 
questions, and his demeanour evinced the truth of all my prognostications. 


Next day I took a view of the place, and was struck with its forlorn 
appearance; with the thin pale faces, sickly looks, and anxious air of its 
inhabitants. — They were shy of conversing with me. Their dwellings, though 
made externally cheerful by whitewash, were only log huts, patched with 
clay, and roofed with shingles, consequently damp, unwholesome, and un- 
comfortable. The village forms an oblong quadrangle of two rows of con- 
tiguous buildings, which a spark would consume altogether. This, with many 
other faults, they owe to the negligence of the company. Adjoining these 
huts are gardens, fenced with thorn, destitute of trees, but well stocked with 
useful vegetables. Behind these gardens runs a creek, nearly parallel to the 


aan 87 For this letter see Gilbert Chinard, Volney et l’Amérique . . . (Baltimore, 1923), 
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river, which makes the scite of the town nearly a peninsula. This creek, at 
low water shows a bottom of black mud, and the overflowings of the river run 
up this creek, and spread themselves over some pestiferous marshes. South- 
east lies the broad expanse of the river, but in front and to the north there 
appear nothing but interminable forests. Above the town, the clayey and 
tenacious soil retains the rain water, and forms marshes, extremely unhealth- 
ful in the autumn. From July to November intermittents are extremely 


prevalent.” 

Miserable as he found Gallipolis, Volney declared that the 
condition of the place had been improving since the settling of land 
titles the year before. 


The settlement had already begun to revive and prosper, in such a 
manner as showed what great things would have been effected, had not its 
progress been checked by such heavy misfortunes. Still the situation of the 
colonists was far from being agreeable. All the labours of clearing and tillage 
were imposed on the family itself of the proprietor, labourers not being to be 
hired but at enormous prices. It may easily be imagined how severe a hard- 
ship it was, on men brought up in the ease and indolence of Paris, to chop 
trees, to plough, to sow, to reap, to labour in the field or the barn, in a heat 
of 85 or 95 degrees. It is true, the soil was fertile, and the season propitious. 
In autumn and winter, venison was a cent or two a pound, and bread was 
two or three cents; but money was extremely scarce. The maple, tapped in 
February, afforded those who attended to the produce perhaps a hundred 
pounds of coarse dark sugar, frequently injured in the boiling, and extremely 
impure. The islets of the river afford a low creeping vine, with a tolerably 
sweet red grape, supposed to have been propagated from those planted by 
the French at Fort Duquesne, the seeds of which might have been brought 
hither by the bears, who are fond of grapes; but the liquor of this species differs 
little from that of the indigenous vine, which climbs trees sixty feet high, and 
bears a small, hard, and black grape. Swine have been of great use to them, 
and they have learned to cure the meat so well, that, in this journey, I con- 
sumed a whole ham, which had only been well smoked, but which I supposed 
to have been boiled. Some, with reason, prefer them in this state, for the 
lean part, when not too much salted, or when soaked in water, is confessed 
to be more wholesome, in hot climates, than beef. 


Such is the condition of the Scioto colony, which does not altogether 
realize the pictures of the inland paradise given by American farmers, nor the 
glories of the future capital of Ohio and its realms, predicted by a certain 
writer. If such encomiasts could hear their praises as they are rehearsed on 
the spot, they would grow disgusted with that trite, idle, and inflated rhetoric, 
which has condemned five hundred meritorious families to hardship and 
misery.” 

* 


So much for the appearance and fortunes of Gallipolis in its 
first six years. It is nearly six years more before we have the report 
of another traveler. In the last of February, 1802, Perrin du Lac 
left Philadelphia in company with a Frenchman who had lived for 

% C. F. Volney, A View of the Soil and Climate of the United States of America; 


tr. by C. B. Brown (Philadelphia, 1804), 324-5. 
%® Ibid., 327-9. 
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some time at Saint Louis and who was returning there.“ The com- 
panion fell sick on the way and Perrin became anxious to reach 
Gallipolis where the man had acquaintances. They arrived at mid- 
night and went to the only inn. After noting that the population 
was about one hundred and sixty and pointing out the unhealthy 
location, Perrin recapitulated the earlier troubles of the inhabitants. 
Although he stayed until April 26, he had nothing more to say.* 


Nor was F. A. Michaux, who also stopped by in 1802, any more 
informative of the condition of the town in that year. It is once 
more the usual historical summary we find in his journal. A few 
bits of new matter he did include: 


Gallipoli . . . is composed solely of about sixty log-houses, most of which 
being uninhabited, are falling into ruins; the rest are occupied by Frenchmen, 
who breathe out a miserable existence. Two only among them appear to 
enjoy the smallest ray of comfort: the one keeps an inn, and distills brandy 
from peaches, which he sends to Kentucky, or sells it at a tolerable advantage:* 
the other, M. Burau [sic], from Paris, by whom I was entertained, though 
unacquainted with him. Nothing can equal the perserverance of this French- 
man, whom the nature of his commerce obliges continually to travel over the 
banks of the Ohio, and to make, once or twice a year, a journey of four or 
five hundred miles through the woods to go to the towns situated beyond the 
Alleghany Mountains. I learnt from him that the intermittent fevers, which 
at first had added to the calamities of the inhabitants of Gallipoli, had not 
shown itself for upwards of three years. That, however, did not prevent a 
dozen of them going lately to New Orleans in quest of a better fortune, but 
almost all of them died of ‘the yellow fever the first year after their arrival. 


The next report, apparently written in 1805, is religious in 
nature. After summing up early times, Jean Dilhet spoke of Dom 
Didier and the state of religion in Gallipolis. 


[Didier] was a very distinguished man and he deserved their support, 
and they should have abided by his counsels both as regards things spiritual 
as well as worldly concerns; but as he was a religious and otherwise unpopular, 
his ministry was fruitless. . . . Having no longer a shepherd or leader of any 
sort the settlement declined and ere long Gallipolis was but a memory. 
Religion especially had suffered greatly. Children were no longer baptized, 
marriages were contracted without the presence of a priest, and the people no 
longer looked for one from the Bishop. Furthermore, rationalism and 
humanitarianism were introduced there. On Sundays, instead of assisting at 
prayers and Christian and Catholic instructions, the people attended gather- 
ings, and still attend them to be taught in infidelity, deism and other such 
abominations. The children grew up without being either French or Ameri- 


40 Perrin du Lac, Voyage dans les deux Louisianes . . . 1801-1803 (Lyons, 1805), 
109. The companion is not named. 

@ Jbid., 139-41. 

42 J. M. Berthelot has been mentioned above as a distiller; Menager in 1807 was 
reported keeping the -_ in Gallipolis. The innkeeper mentioned by’ Perrin and Mi A 
may have been one of these. 


43 F. A. Michaux, Travels, Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, III, 182-5. 
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cans. At the time I left America I saw French families from Gallipolis 
arriving at Detroit. They told me that less than twenty were now to be 
found there, and that the town had become entirely American owing to the 
influx of Americans there who occupy first place in everything.“ 


In contrast to the shocked air of Dilhet is the sophisticated and 
literary tone of Thomas Ashe, the English traveler, who dated one of 
his letters from Gallipolis in July, 1806. He devoted four pages to 
giving his readers “a correct and historical account of [the] rise, 
progress, and fall” of this French settlement “which has made con- 
siderable noise in the world” and managed in them to commit some 
amusing errors.” He did, however, devote some space to the town as 
he saw it: 


The place continued rapidly to decline, and is now, at the period of my 
writing, in a fair way of being restored to nature, and of returning to the 
gloom of its primitive woods. Several houses are tumbling in: several are 
shut up; others are burnt down, and the few that are occupied do not strike 
the mind with an impression that they have long to last. The total number of 
habitable houses is reduced to nine, about seven more are occupied in the 
original purchase. Thus I account for sixteen families out of five hundred 
who came into the country a few years before, big with expectations of felicity, 
and dreaming of nothing less than Perpetual comfort and continual happiness. 
The sixteen families which persist in remaining are of those who purchased a 
second time. They vainly imagine to make something of their improvements 
and await the operation of the ponds [as fever-makers] with more fortitude 
and determination than judgment and good sense. They are a most wretched 
looking people: the worst hospital in Europe could not turn out an equal 
number so capable of proving the great degree of humiliation that human 
nature is capable of expressing, when under the hands of neglect, disease, and 
indigence. So wretchedly poor is the place, that a barrel of flour is not to be 
had in the whole settlement, and in place of their being able to purchase some 
Indian meal, I have had applications to know whether I had any to exchange 
for fruit and small produce. 


They cultivate, as I observed, little more than fruit and vegetables, and 
they depend on the exchange of these for bread and other necessaries to be had 
of boats descending the river. The peaches thrive and multiply so well, that 
one of the old settlers has procured a still, and makes a brandy, which, at a 
tolerable age, is of a very fine quality. He now contracts for all the peaches 
of the settlement; makes about four hundred gallons of peach-brandy each 
season, which he barters for flour, corn, &c. at the rate of one dollar per 
gallon for the liquor, and then sells his flour, &c. for chickens, young hogs, 
and garden produce, with which he supplies at a cheap rate, boats who may 
stand in need of such things on their passage down the river. I am very much 
of opinion that were it not for the prospect of bringing the peach-brandy trade 
into success and a profitable notoriety, Gallipolis town and settlement would 
be entirely abandoned. 

Never was a place chosen, or rather approved of with less judgment. In 
the rear of the buildings are a number of pestiferous ponds; the back country 


44 Jean Dilhet, Ztat de V’Eglise Catholique ou Diocése des Etats-Unis de ’lAmérique 
Septentrionale ; tr. by the Rev. Patrick William Browne, Catholic University of America, 
Studies in Church History (Washington, D. C., 1902), 108-10. 


45 Thomas Ashe, Travels in America Performed in 1806 . . . (London, 1808), 162-7. 
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is composed of a series of barren ridges and internal lands of dangerous swamp; 
and the access to the town both by land and water, is so extremely difficult, 
that mere matter of choice will never conduct to it a visitor, trader, or resident. 
I am given to understand notwithstanding that some New Englanders have 
made purchases from the fugitive French at very reduced prices, and intend 
occupying the farms they deserted. If they put this intention into execution, 
the settlement may again take an artificial rise, though it is difficult to conceive 
how the public can a second time be deceived in respect to a spot whose 
climate and properties have been so much condemned and exposed.” 


With such a condescending and sweeping, though somewhat 
erroneous, statement, Ashe polished off the town. On leaving Galli- 
polis he stopped at French Grant to look over the settlers there. 
He found them in better health, he said, but pursuing “a mean 
system of agriculture.” They had no proper idea of farming, but 
two distilleries did produce about three thousdnd gallons of peach 
brandy. On the whole he painted something of an idyllic picture of 
the evening employments in this new settlement. The same air 
of doubt hovers over Ashe’s statement here as at Gallipolis. It is 
possible that he wished to make a pretty scene of the newer place 
because he had been displeased at the original town.” 


It is a good deal pleasanter picture — and no doubt a fairer — 
that we find in the Tour of the West of Fortescue Cuming. After a 
long and excellently detailed trip from the east he arrived at Galli- 
polis on July 26, 1807.’ One of the first things he saw was a keel- 
boat loaded with lead brought up from Kaskaskia by Canadian- 
French boatmen for whom he had admiration and praise. Of the 
town itself he said little: 


In Galliopolis there are about fifty houses all of wood, in three long 
streets parallel to the river, crossed at right angles by six shorter ones, each 
one hundred feet wide. A spacious square is laid out in the centre, on which 
they now making brick to build a court-house for Gallia county. . . . Galli- 
opolis abounds with fruit, to the planting of which, French settlers always pay 
great attention; but the town does not thrive, although very pleasantly 
situated on an extensive flat. 


But in Cuming’s account we meet again one of the original 
settlers and learn more of him than we have from any other report: 


We got an excellent breakfast at Mr. Menager’s, a French emigrant, who 
keeps a tavern and a store of very well assorted goods, which he goes yearly 
to Baltimore to purchase. He is a native of Franche Comte, and his wife is 


“ Ibid., 167-8. 
#7 Jbid., 175-8. The doubtfulness of his report is indicated, for instance, by the 
account of the dance given at French Grant, where the wives of the old Frenchmen were 
“dressed in the obsolete times of Louis XIVth’’ — imagine this of Gallipolitans who, Ashe 
himself has reminded us, came from “Paris, Lyons and other great towns of France” and 
who left those places in 1790! 
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from Burgundy. They are very civil and obliging, and have a fine family. 
It is fifteen years since they arrived in this country, together with nearly 800 
emigrants from France, of whom only about twenty families now remain at 
Galliopolis; the rest having either returned to France, descended the Ohio to 
French Grant, proceeded to the banks of the Mississippi, or fallen victims 
to the insalubrity of the climate, which however no longer, or only partially 
exists, as it has gradually ameliorated in proportion to the progress of settlement. 

Menager has a curious machine for drawing water from his well forty 
or fifty feet deep, and which will answer equally well for any depth. He got 
the model from Mr. Blennerhasset. As I am not mechanick enough to give 
an adequate description of it, I shall only remark, that it is equally simple and 
ingenuous, and saves much labour; the full bucket flying up and emptying itself 
into a small wooden cistern, while the empty bucket sinks at the same time 
into the well, and that without being obliged to work a winch as in the 
common mode, where wells are too deep for pumps. 


One more very agreeable scene he presents — a house at the end 
of the town and the two old Burgundians who inhabited it: 


During a walk through the town after breakfast, we were civilly accosted 
by an old man at the door of the most western house, who invited us to 
enter and rest ourselves. He was named Marion, and with his old wife, 
reminded me of Baucis and Philemon, or of Darby and Joan. They came 
here with the first emigrants from Burgundy — bought some town lots, on 
which they planted fruit trees, and converted into corn fields, as they could 
not procure tenants nor purchasers to build on them. They have no children 
— they seem much attached to each other, and are healthy, and content with 
their situation. — They insisted with much hospitality on our tasting the old 
lady’s manufacture of cherry bounce, before they knew that we could converse 
with them in their native tongue; but, when they found that we could not 
only do so, but that I could make a subject of conversation of their own 
country, and even of their own province, from having visited it long since they 
had bid it a final adieu —it was with difficulty they would permit us to leave 
them, before we had spent at least one day with them. Indeed I never saw the 
amor patriae more strongly manifested, than in the fixed and glistening eyes, 
which they rivetted on my face, whilst I described the present state of their 
provincial capital Dijon.” 


After Thomas Ashe, it is something to discover that there were 
at least two families happy and content in this town! 


About three months later Christian Schultz stopped by for a 
look. He reported that “the compact part of the town at present 
consists of about twenty-five houses” and thought that a canal might 
solve the difficulty of the pestilential ponds. After his departure he 
learned that a “very valuable salt spring had lately been discovered.” 
The remainder of his brief remarks are the mere commonplaces of 
visitors.” 

If the memory of Brackenridge is to be relied upon, by the 


sone 48 Fortescue Cuming, Tour of the West, Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, IV 
Christian Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage . . . 1807 and 1808... (New 
York, 1810), I, 170-1. 
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spring of 1810 a great change had taken place. Too much accuracy 
of this description cannot be expected; he speaks, for one thing, of 
“twelve years ago” when obviously it had been nearly fifteen years 
since he had left Gallipolis. He is quoted for what he is worth. 


As we passed Point Pleasant, and the little island below it, Gallipolis, 
which I looked for with anxious feelings, hove in sight. I thought of the 
French inhabitants —I thought of my friend Saugrain, and I recalled, in the 
liveliest colors, the incidents of that portion of my life which was passed 
here. A year is a long time at that period —every day is crowded with new, 
and great, and striking events. When the boat landed I ran up the bank, and 
looked around; but, alas! how changed! The Americans had taken the 
town in hand, and no trace of antiquity, that is of twelve years ago, remained. 
I hastened to the spot where I expected to find the abode, the little log-house, 
tavern, laboratory, and garden of the doctor; but they had vanished like the 
palace of Aladdin. After some inquiry I found a little Frenchman, who, like 
the old woman of Goldsmith’s Village, was “the sad historian of the deserted 
plain” — that is, deserted by one race to be peopled by another. He led me 
to where a few logs might be seen, as the only remains of the once happy 
tenement which had sheltered me—pbut all around it was a common; the 
picture which my imagination had drawn — the scenes which my memory loved 
to cherish were blotted out and obliterated. A volume of reminiscences seemed 
to be annihilated in an instant! I took a hasty glance at the new town as I 
returned to the boat. I saw brick houses, painted frames, fanciful inclosures, 
ornamental trees! Even by the pond, which had carried off a third of the 
French population by its malaria had disappeared, and a pretty green had 
usurped its place, with a neat brick court-house in the midst of it. This was 
too much ; I hastened my pace, and with sorrow once more pushed into the 
stream. 


When he reached Saint Louis a few weeks later, Brackenridge 
found Saugrain long and pleasantly established there. 


The change in Gallipolis had not, of course, been as complete 
as Brackenridge implied, but the English traveler, John Melish, 
a year later confirmed the principal impression, remarked on the in- 
creasing prosperity of the place, emphasized the healthiness of the 
location, and the excellence of the original colonizing plan that had 
failed only through the involved nature of the land speculations. His 
remarks offer an effective close to this series of views of Gallipolis 
in its early decades. 


This morning we took a walk round the town, and I was pleased to find 
it in a thriving state. A number of buildings had been lately erected, most 
of them of brick, and a handsome brick academy was building. A number of 
little ponds at the back of the town were drained, and the fields around had 
been recently put into a state of active cultivation. The town was stocked 
with orchards, and the fruit was excellent. We were introduced to several 
of the early French settlers, who gave a different history of the place from 
what I had seen in books... . 


& Brackenridge, Recollections, 183-4. 
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Galliopolis is the capital of Gallia county," and is beautifully situated, 
on a second bank of the Ohio. It is laid out on a good plan: there is a square 
of eight acres in the centre, and the building ground is divided into squares 
of five acres each, by streets of 66 feet wide, crossing each other at right angles. 
The building lots are 85 feet front, by 170 deep, and contain one third of 
an acre. They sell, at present, for from 25 dollars to 200 dollars each. The 
number of houses is about 70, and the inhabitants 300. The public buildings 
are a courthouse, and the academy; which last is to contain a room for a 
church, one for a military academy, and one for a masonic hall. 


Except domestic manufactures, there are none in the town, though there 
are several in the country, and some are projected which would probably 
succeed very well. There are no water falls for machinery on the Ohio, but 
they have coal in abundance, and steam-mills are likely to become very 
general. One is projected here. The different professions are, one tavern- 
keeper, two blacksmiths, two tanners, three storekeepers, three master masons, 
and six or seven carpenters. Provisions are reasonable: flour two dollars per 
cwt. beef three dollars, pork three dollars, corn 33 cents per bushel, butter 
6% cents per pound eggs 634 cents per dozen, fowls 6%4 cents each... . 

Galliopolis has been reputed a sickly place, but this is a mistake; it is 
quite healthy, and it is a beautiful situation. It has been also supposed that no 
body should go to a new country, except they can take an axe in their hand, 
and cut down trees. This is also a mistake. An association of farmers, 
mechanics, &c., have the best chance, because their combined labours are equal 
to all their wants. Witness the Harmonist Society; and I have no doubt, 
from what I have learned regarding the French colony, that it also would 
have done very well, had they not been imposed upon in their own country 
as to the land.” 


51 For Gallia County, see Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (Norwalk, 
1896), I, 668-81. beh 

53 John Melish, Travels (Philadelphia, 1812), II, 115-7. Melish arrived at Gallipolis 
on September 4, 1811. 





REMINISCENCES OF AN OHIO VOLUNTEER 


By Purp D. JorpAN and CHartes M. THOMAS 


Introduction 


When Fort Sumter felt the crash of Confederate guns on April 
12, 1861, a nation knew that an irresistible conflict had at last 
reached a climax. Chattering telegraph keys took the drama of 
Charleston harbor through the North in frantic haste. In the village 
of Oxford, Ohio, students of Miami University were gathering for 
chapel services. President John W. Hall, himself from the South, 
solemnly opened the exercises with the 46th Psalm, beginning, 
“God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
Students and faculty sat silent, noticing that the President was at 
times so overcome by emotion that he could scarcely speak. “The 
quivering of the lips, the rising in the throat, and the moisture in 
the eye,” noted one observant student, “in the case of one who had 
always been so self-controlled, bespoke the fear he had, not only of 
a dismembered college, but of a bloody fratricidal war.” Boys 
from North and South left that convocation to serve the causes in 
which they believed. Southerners soon entrained for Cincinnati, 
borderland city, and from there moved to join detachments of 
gray-clad troops.’ 

Northern sympathizers quickly gathered in the college chapel 
where one of the students, Ozra J. Dodds,* suggested the organiza- 
tion of the University Rifle Company whose services were to be 
offered immediately to the State. Within a few minutes, 160 
undergraduates and local boys had given their names to the clerk.* 

1 Robert N. Adams, My First Company (n. p., n. d.), a ponent in the Miami 
University ei Originall ed read before the Minnesota Commandery of the Loyal Legion. 

2 Alfred H. Upham, Old Miami (Hamilton, Ohio, 1909), 215-7. 

8 Ozra J. Dodds, a senior, was elected captain of the University Rifles mainly be- 
cause he had been a student at Wabash College when General Lew Wallace was president 
and had learned the rudiments of military drill under Wallace. Dodds was a prominent 
figure on the Miami campus, being one of the editors of the Miami Student. See ‘‘The 
Crisis of Our Country,’”? Miami Student, I, no. 5 (May-June, 1861), 177-84. Dodds 
eventually rose to the rank of colonel and after the war practiced law in Cincinnati. 

#See B. S. Bartlow, comp., A Partial Roster of Miami University Students in the 


Mexican War, Union and Confederate Armies of the Civil War and in the Spanish-American 
War (Hamilton, n. d.). 
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Among the village boys who signed this first informal muster 
roll was a journeyman carpenter, Edwin Witherby Brown. His 
company was ordered to proceed to Camp Jackson at Columbus as 
soon as possible. Hurried preparations disrupted college routine 
and turned placid Oxford into an uproar. Girls of the three female 
colleges in Oxford set about making flannel underclothing. “Either 
want of economy or their extravagant notions of my proportions,” 
wrote one recruit years later, “gave me a pair of drawers I could 
button around my neck and the strings of which were each about a 
yard in length.”” Oxford citizens presented the command with a 
beautiful new silk flag, and each man was given a small New 
Testament of the type later to be issued by the United States 
Christian Commission.° The company was drawn up in line on 
the west side of the campus on the afternoon of April 22, 1861. 
Hall made a farewell speech, and the march to the train began. At 
the station an “immense concourse” of people had gathered to 
see Oxford’s first company off to the war. “While many students in 
other colleges have given up their books, and gone off in some 
military company,” proudly commented the Miami Student, “yet 
we know of no college, either East or West, which has sent out in 
a body such a number to represent it in the wars.’” 

Brown, although not a university student, had been one of 
the first to enroll in the University Rifles and marched to the rail- 
road station with his comrades. He was to serve with this com- 
pany during its three months’ enlistment and was to re-enlist a sec- 
ond time. Fortunately, he possessed a sharp memory for details, 
a keen wit, and a rather attractive literary style. Years later a 
manuscript volume, although perhaps not entirely holographic, 
recorded his experiences as an Ohio volunteer soldier. 

Brown was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, on May 26, 
1837. His parents were Henry Lewis Brown and Mary Knoulton 
Brown, both of whom were of English stock. When Edwin was 
eight years of age, his parents emigrated to Yankeetown, Indiana, 
where they remained until 1848. Then they back-trailed to Butler 


5 Adams, My First Company, 288. 

Dr. Stephen Cooper, ‘Miami in the Civil War,” Miami University, Bulletin, V, 
no. 8 (October, 1906), [4]. 

7I, no. 5 (May-June, 1861), 197. Also Cincinnati Enquirer, May 1, 1892, for 
article by W. H. Chamberlain, a Miami University student in 1861. 
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County, Ohio. Here the boy helped on the family farm and then 
was apprenticed to a local carpenter. 

Brown’s military record shows that he was enrolled April 18, 
1861, at Oxford to serve three months. He was mustered in May 
14, 1861, at Columbus as a private of Company B, 20th Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and was mustered out with his company 
and honorably discharged on August 18, 1861, at Columbus while 
serving as a private. The record further shows that he was en- 
rolled September 19, 1861, at Greenfield, Ohio, to serve three 
years, was mustered in the same date at Cincinnati as a corporal, 
Company C, 81st Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, with which 
organization he was mustered out and honorably discharged on 
September 26, 1864, at Camp Chase, Ohio, as a private. He was 
detailed at various times during his service as a hospital waiter, 
nurse, ward-master and steward. 

Brown’s first enlistment was mainly served in western Virginia 
where he guarded railroad bridges and had some hospital experi- 
ences. After his enlistment in the 8lst Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry he took part in the Missouri campaign of the winter of 
1861-2. Subsequently, he moved with his company and shared in 
the military operations around Shiloh, Corinth, Chattanooga, and 
Atlanta.° 

After he was mustered out, Brown took up his farming career 
again. But, feeling the call of the Kansas frontier, he left Butler 
County in the 1870’s. Upon his return, toward the close of the 
decade, he worked as a carpenter in Oxford and vicinity until ad- 
vanced years. He died at the home of a son, Dr. Kent Brown, in 
Hartford, Connecticut, on July 22, 1925. He was buried in the 
Oxford village cemetery.’ 

Sometime between 1912 and 1914, Brown, now a man past 
seventy, completed writing the narrative of his war experiences. 
The final draft was penned in a careful hand upon the 300 pages of 
a blank book, bound in stiff, black boards and measuring 104 x 7% 
inches. Examination of the script leads us to believe that Brown 


8 Two excellent accounts of the 81st Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry are: W. H. 
Chamberlain, History of the Eighty-First Regiment . . . During the War of the Rebellion 
(Cincinnati, 1865), and Charles Wright, A Corporal’s Story . . . of Company C, 81st Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry sme 1881). In the latter, ~ EE to Edwin W. Brown are 
found on pages 5, 

® Hamilton (Ohio) Daily News, July 28, 1925, for obituary. 
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himself did not make the majority of entries, but he probably did 
make certain insertions and emendations as the wavering script, 
usually associated with a person of advanced years, is present in 
several places. 

The author entitled his manuscript “Under a Poncho with 
Grant and Sherman” and dedicated it to his mother. He divided 
it into an introduction and twenty chapters. In 1937, the manu- 
script came into the possession of Professor E. W. King, librarian 
of the Miami University Library, who, with his customary grace 
and generosity, brought it to the attention of the senior editor and 
furthermore gave his permission for the volume’s publication. 

The editors, therefore, selected those portions of the manu- 
script which they felt were particularly significant as a further 
contribution to the Civil War history of Ohio. We have followed 
the author’s original spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure 
as closely as possible. Here and there explanatory material has 
been inserted in the text in the usual square brackets. Other 
supplementary information was placed in footnotes. 


Selections from the Manuscript 

When the roar and thunder of the confederate guns, in their 
attack on Fort Sumpter, reverberated through the north, and the 
nerves of every loyal man tingled with the sound, and Abraham 
Lincoln called for 75,000 troops, and the call was put to us at a 
meeting in the Town Hall at Oxford O., I was the third man to 
get in line. 

At that time I was a journey man carpenter at work at Western 
College of Oxford, that was then building after being burned the 
first time. 

Ozro J. Dodds, a member of the senior class in Miami Uni- 
versity, raised a company composed largely of students, and especi- 
ally of the senior class. 

We were called the University Rifles, and became Co. B. of the 
20th Ohio Regiment of Volunteers. 

Everybody was full to the brim of excitement and patriotism, 
and enthusiasm. 

The ladies collected at the chapel of the Institute, and brought 
here all the sewing machines they could get, and also all the red 
flannel in town, and after sewing their very best all night, presented 
us each with a red flannel shirt, which was all the uniform we had, 
and of which we were very proud. 

In the meantime Prof. [O. N.] Stoddard of Miami University 
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telegraphed to Cincinnati for the silk for our banner, and another 
band of women made it for us, so that we were ready to march off 
with our red shirts flaming and our banner flying very proudly over 
us. 

The news that a company from Oxford was about to leave 
spread all over the country, and every body came to town to see us 
off. 

Oxford never saw such a croud of people. 

Thousands and thousands were there. 

As we stood in line waiting for the train, that whole mob 
tried to shake hands with every one of us. 

One dear old motherly woman, fat and puffy, after walking 
the length of the whole line, and shaking every one of us by the 
hand completely broke down at the last and fairly screamed, “Just 
to think that all these handsome young fellows are going away to 
be slaughtered.” 

Nobody at this age can hardly concieve the intenceness of 
the excitement we labored under at that time, unless they go 
through with it themselves. 

But at last our train was off and it was a great relief, since 
our sweethearts were all on hands, and there was any amount of 
kissing and squeezing done before we left our dear girls in tears 
when our train moved out. 


I cannot quite forget one kiss I got. 


I was not particularly fond of the girl, but it happened in 
such a way that it inspired a rhyme a few lines of which II re- 
cord. — 


“With my heart in my mouth, 
And my head in a whirl; 

I came round the corner 
And met my dear girl; 

I met her in the street, 

And I got a parting kiss; 
And I ever carried with me 
The memory of its bliss.” 


In due time we reached Columbus in the middle of the night, 
marched through the city to Goodell Park, where we went into 
camp at what was called Camp Jackson. 

I can never forget the sensation I had here upon entering 
the gate to see the sentinels with their slow and stately tread pac- 
ing to and fro, and one of them knowing our feelings from his 
own experience thoroughly enjoyed adding to the sensation by ex- 
claiming in a low sepulchral voice, “Now weve got you!” 
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There was nothing for us to do but go in and lay down under 
the trees for the rest of the night. 

Here we took up the regular course of Military Drill and 
worked at it with a will so that we might become proficient in the 
evolutions of a soldier. . . . Just about this time they made a detail 
of ten men from each Co. who were handy with tools, and sent us 
to Zanesville O., for the purpose of erecting a barracks for the 
regiment... . 

[During the summer of 1861, Brown returned to his regiment 
which moved to Missouri. That winter he camped near Franklin, 
moved against the enemy in November, and saw service in Mont- 
gomery County in December. Brown continues the narrative as 
of March 1, 1862.] 


Immediately we were ordered to march to St. Louis and join 
Gen’! Grant’s Army then about to begin the campaign through the 
south. 


We boarded the steamer Meteor, packed in like sardines for 
eleven days eating nothing but hard tack and raw pork and drink- 
ing water dipped up from the river. 


We arrived at Pittsburg Landing about March 16, [1862] 
and went into camp, little dreaming what we were to go through on 
this very ground. 


The steamer Meteor was one of the largest of the Mississippi 
river boats, and she was loaded to the limit. Our regiment was 
bivouaced on the upper deck. The cabin and state rooms were 
occupied by ladies and officers, Gov. [Richard] Yates of Ill. being 
on board, while below was wagons and artillery, horses, mules and 
all sorts of stuff. Army supplies of every kind filled every inch of 
space not imperatively demanded for fuel to run the boat. If my 
memory serves me right we were crowded on this boat eleven days, 
and not a morsel of food or drink except hardtack, raw pork, and 
river water entered my mouth until we disembarked at Pittsburg 
Landing. After we had been on board long enough to get pretty 
hungry some of our boys discovered a pile of sutler’s goods on the 
foreward deck covered up with a tarpaulin smug and tight — 
crackers, cheese, bologna and other eatables— and began to help 
themselves, when the owner with true and generous bonhomie 
gave them several boxes of crackers, a couple of cheese and a big 
pile of bologna, so that everybody was ashamed to rob the man 
after such a treat so graciously given, but after we landed at Shiloh 
and our sutler had opened his stock of goods for sale we discovered 
that the price of things had very suddenly taken a jump up... . 


From one bluff the boat following us (Black Warrior) was 
fired upon and three or four men were wounded. No one was 
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killed but it stirred up a hornets nest on the boat and a fine fusillade 
from the Black Warrior was the result that sent the would be 
guerillas scampering over the hill and out of sight in a rather 
unsoldierly sort of a way. After that little affair with the bush- 
whackers we were ready when ever our fleet approached a bluff 
for a scrap but we were not again molested on the entire trip... . 
I could not bar the thoughts of the reckless daring of such a trip 
into the very center of the Confederacy, and what sort of a recep- 
tion we would receive, and how we would get back, if we ever were 
to, for we were rushing into (for almost all of us) a terra-incognita 
peopled by the fierce and bloody southerners of whose prowess we 
had heard so much. The decendents of Jackson, Crocket, Housten, 
and Bowie were to be our foes, and fight on their own hills and 
rivers, in defence of their own homes and hearth stones. 

As I contemplated this condition of things I confess I did not 
feel very hilarious but my thoughts assumed a rather somber hue. 
. .. March 16th, [1862] we tied fast to a tree at Pitts. Ldg. and 
began to get our baggage on shore, and before daybreak we were 
camped on the hill near by... . 

If a hundred men wrote of bloody Shiloh every one would tell 
a different tale, so if mine is unique so much the better. 

That Easter morning broke over the eastern hills of Tenn. 
exceedingly fair. No Sabbath morning ever gave promise of 
“Peace on earth: Good will to men” in larger measure. 

That April 6th, [1862] at daybreak in our camp was over- 
flowing with joy and gladness. ... 

But what does all that racket mean away over towards old 
Shiloh church? . . . we stood and and wondered and listened to the 
first pattering shots of the first great battle in which the most of 
us had taken part. 

Fortunately for us of the 81st O. V. I. our camp was the 
extreme northern one and as far as it could be from the point of 
attack two miles and a half to the south. 

But while we stood and listened and doubted the first shell 
fired in the Battle of Shiloh came screaming with crash after crash 
through the treetops and the question was settled once for all, 
and rather abruptly. 

I had turned out just at dawn, taken three canteens, and gone 
up Snake Creek a mile and over to a spring of water that I thought 
was purer than that used at our camp, and was crouching down 
under the bank filling my canteens with my head almost touching 
the earth, when I heard the tread of the confederates 70,000 of 
whom were at that moment smiting the earth with their rapid ad- 
vance.” 


10 Authorities generally estimate the Confederate force at 40,000. 
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I was at first puzzled to know what that purring of the ground 
meant, but I remember speaking to myself, “That sounds just like 
an army marching” but when their battery opened on our camp I 
was wide awake instantly, and rushing back to camp doing as fine 
a job of sprinting as I had ever put up, but by the time I reached 
my regiment the boom of cannon, scream of shell and their constant 
crash through the treetops, the terrific roar of musketry was simply 
awful. .. . Many of the trees were torn all to pieces, while branches 
and tops were falling all through the woods. 

Two weeks after the battle my ears played me all sorts of 
pranks and tricks, and made me hear any amount of sounds that 
had no reality, and nothing that I heard seemed in a natural or 
ordinary tone. 

So sensitive were my auditory nerves that the click of the 
wagon wheels on the iron axeltrees sounded just like volleys of 
musketry, and to this day I have the same old rattle that has stuck 
to my tympanums all these years. 

When our gunboats the Tyler and Lexington got the range on 
the rebel lines and opened with their heavy guns at our backs, with 
their great roaring shells almost taking our hats off at every dis- 
charge, it was fierce and furious. It at times almost broke my 
neck and the sharpest pain I ever endured was caused by those 
terrific explosions. 

When night came to our relief and the battle on land was all 
over for the day, those great guns kept up the fight, slowly pound- 
ing away all night long. The sensation at every shot was that of 
being lifted two feet and slammed down with a good healthy old 
whack which got rather monotonos before morning. 

About midnight a severe thunder storm came up and while the 
rain fell in torrents the most vivid flashes of lightening and nerve 
racking crashes of thunder were incessant. It seemed like the Lord 
was rubbing it in on us poor sinners. after all we had gone through 
that day. 

At the beginning of the battle that 81st rushed into the line 
and was sent to hold the bridge over Snake Creek, on the way to 
Crumps Landing, where Lew Wallace was stationed with his division. 
We held this bridge in spite of [James R.] Chalmers’ Rebel 
Cavalry until after noon when we were hurried to the center of the 
fight with orders to press forward as far as possible and hold our 
position with the most determined tenacity. 

We moved forward promptly and passing through a bit of 
woods were suddenly confronted by a battery of six brass, Napo- 
leon guns, which we captured in fine style and held until the regi- 
ment was ordered to fall back on the double quick to prevent 
capture as the enemy was closing in on our rear. 
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The orderly who brought the order to fall back on the main 
line lost his life by a shell just a second after delivering the message. 
Back with a rush went the regiment just in the nick of time and 
got a position in the line farther to the right. 

This line was not broken although the enemy rushed upon it 
time after time with desperate courage but only to be torn to pieces 
by our batteries and slaughtered by the terrific musketry they had 
to face, and undoubtedly were as glad to see the sun go down as 
were we. 

At this time the first regiment of Buell’s Army came with a 
quick step up the hill from the landing, shouting, “We are with you 
boys! We heard the roar of the fight all day but couldn’t get 
here any sooner.” 

These were soon followed by others so that by morning we 
were heavily reinforced by the army in command of that General. 

And just at dusk Lew Wallace came creeping in with his tardy 
division.” ... 

The first tent directly on the Crump’s Landing road as you 
came into our camp was used by Wallace that night and it happened 
to be the tent ordinarily occupied by E. W. Brown (with others). 

Our orders were for every man to consider himself on duty 
all night long, but a good bit of foraging was done for something to 
eat, for no one had eaten a bite all day and the need of food was 
getting urgent by dark. 

At the first hint of day our boys were aroused and our lines 
very soon began the forward movement. The enemy had fallen 
back more than a mile to a strong position and were grimly waiting 
for us. No one who was on that march can or will ever forget it, 
being over the ground where the most desperate fighting of the day 
previous had occurred. The dead in all manner of mutilation 
were every where intermingled with hundreds of the wounded, 
brave fellows many of them feebly waving their hands to cheer 
our line as they carefully picked their way among their fallen 
comrads.... 

Friend and foe were intermingled and it seemed that every 
man in grey had a companion in blue. The enemy made a very 
stubborn fight until well in the afternoon but were only fighting 
for time and were getting every thing possible strung out on the 
road for Corinth. 


When the struggle was over we were all of us just about dead 
on our feet and did not know that it was possible for us to follow 
up the enemy immediately, as two years later we would have surely 
done. ... 


_ Lew Wallace, An Autobiography (New York, 1906), II, 503-603, for defense of 
action at Shiloh. 
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The army under Gen’l Grant that fought that great battle 
was lied about by almost every person who wrote of the fight. 
Even Whitelaw Ried wrote some shameful misrepresentations.”* 
Safe on a steamboat, behind a high bluff where he could only see 
the sick and thousands of wounded and the comparatively few 
poltroons who are in evidence in every army, he wrote of as brave 
an army as ever fought a battle, as huddled behind the hills in 
helpless fright. 

Such being the condition of our army, I want to ask what 
power kept the 70,000 rebels from the Landing and who killed the 
1800 dead rebels and who hurt the 12,000 wounded, on that bloody 
fd”... 

The 81st with others presses on two or three miles after the 
retreating enemy but were halted in a low wet spot where the 
ground was covered with water that was of a brick-dust red be- 
cause of the blood from the slain of both men and horses. 

After a few minutes waiting, being about all in, and standing 
in the mud and water, leaning on a musket was a poor way to rest, 
and seeing a chance to slip in by the side of a man seated on a 
chunk of wood between the roots of a large elm tree, with his hat 
pulled down over his nose. I quietly slipped in at his side and 
in a minute my head was resting on his shoulder and I was sound 
asleep. How long I slept I do not know but I awakened with a 
queer feeling, and lifting the hat I discovered my peaceful and 
quiet friend was taking his long last sleep, having been shot in the 
right eye. I simply arose and looked for another seat... . 

A few days after the battle I had been down to the Landing 
but was returning to camp, when I had a very singular experience. 
For a moment I seemed to be back in Oxford and it seemed so 
real that I feared I was demented and stood in a sort of dazed 
condition and I almost let it startle me quite a bit, but in a 
moment I made the discovery that a bell on a steamboat, that was 
ringing, had exactly the same tone as the old school bell at home. 

As long as it rang I stood and listened fairly fascinated by the 
delightful sound so familiar and dear to my homesick soul. And 
for days I waited and listened for that bell and I heard it fre- 
quently afterwards and always to my delight for it was a dispeler 
of the cloud of gloom that for a time enshrouded me... . 

After the battle of Shiloh there was a great rush up the Tenn. 
river by steamboats to view the great battle field. Many came to 
see friends and help care for the wounded or to take home their 
dead for burial, but the greater number came just to see, and quite 


12 Whitelaw Reid, Ohio in the War (Cincinnati, 1868), II, 465-9, for general ac- 
count of the 8ist O. V. I. 


38 Authorities generally estimate the Confederate losses at 1728 killed, 8,012 wound- 
ed, and 959 missing. The total Federal losses were 13,047. 
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a good many came to make money, and soon the river bank was 
lined with bakeries, and eating houses, and all seemed to be doing 
a rushing business, for as we were soon paid off for three or four 
months time, money was plentiful, and every body spent it freely 
for anything that was good to eat, with little thought of cost or 
value. 

The steamboats on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers were al- 
ways infested with gangs of gamblers. We called them Black- 
legs. That they were desperados every one knew. Human Wolves! 
A gang of this class soon collected and had fleeced every fool who 
gave them a chance at the Landing. They had all sorts of gambling 
devises to trap the unwary and soon collected a lot of women as 
bad as the worst man in the whole bunch, and they soon got so 
terribly bad that the whole lot were sent off down the river, but 
immediately after the capture of Corinth they began gathering 
again like buzzards about carrion, and soon had to be run off 
again. 

But this time they found an island in the Tuscumbia river 
that was covered with a growth of willow trees that stood so thick 
on the ground that a person could hardly squeeze through and in 
that stronghold they united their forces, and determined to defy 
the General in Command. 

Getting word of that Gamblers Hell, I went over to see the 
place but five minutes was as long a time as I wanted to spend 
there. Money — gold and silver — was fairly stacked up on their 
long table, and every man had two Navy revolvers. 

But a few days after I was there, a whole regiment of men 
was taken down to the place and without any warning, with fixed 
bayonets, charged the place, smashed all their gambling machines 
and got most of the money. This broke up the gang for good. 

By the time those who played cards were in the army three 
years they were almost all gamblers and the exceptions were few. 

Very soon after every pay a certain clique in every regiment 
had almost all the money, and the simpleton would have to borrow 
for spending money until the next visit of the Pay Master. ... 

We left Pittsburg Landing beginning our advance on Corinth 
May 8th, [1862] skirmishing for about three weeks, wading 
through swamps, building corduroys, and caring for our sick, most 
of whom were taken ill through drinking such impure water... . 

The sickness however was so severe in some of the most north- 
ern regiments, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan suffering the 
most severely, that some whole regiments were excused from duty, 
and it took most of the well men to care for the sick. ... 


On May 29th while helping the boys build a breastwork, I 
climbed on top to tramp the earth down, when a rebel skirmisher 
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drew a bead on me, and only missed me by a graze, which gave 
me quite a start as it was the first time I was sure a rebel had 
undertaken to kill me. 

On this morning we were startled by three successive tre- 
mendous explosions in Corinth which was our first intimation that 
the enemy was evacuating. We immediately went over and took 
possession of the town, and in a few hours time were in pursuit. 


The enemy retreated to Blackland and Guntown, probably 
fifty miles away, destroying the water by pollution, tearing up 
bridges, blocking roadways and anything they could do to impede 
our progress. After thirty miles of this kind of marching we were 
ordered to return to Corinth and rest. 


This march was the most severe in my whole service. The 
heat was intense and the dust almost intolerable. Our advance 
was under the immediate command of Gen’l [John] Pope. The 
line of pursuit and retreat was to the south east and followed for 
many miles a dry divide so that in a whole days march we did not 
cross a flowing stream. The houses were far apart and their water 
was secured from deep wells mostly bored and not one but was out of 
use, purposely no doubt. Had they all been in repair they could 
not have furnished a drop in every barrel of water needed. 100,000 
men and at least 30,000 horses and mules, on a forced march on a 
hot day, will if it can be procured consume enough water to float 
an ocean liner, and then some, and without it suffer terribly from 
thirst. 

The soil was of a light sandy nature easily tramped into dust. 
The fences were all either burned, or thrown down, and the roads 
from two to three hundred feet wide were the whole width a bed 
of blinding, suffocating dust. . . . We dug it out of our ears, wiped 
it from our eyes, and blew it from our nostrils as we doggedly 
pushed on held to our desperate task by the certain knowledge that 
water, blessed water was only to be had twenty miles away. It 
seemed an eternity to reach it that broiling hot day, but reach it I 
did, though I was outran by thousands of men, horses and mules. 
As I approached the swift flowing stream, I saw a solid line of men, 
up and down as far as one could see, drinking and bathing their 
faces. ... 


Along about the middle of July a malignant typhus fever 
broke out in the 81st Ohio [at Camp Corinth]. Some of the men 
lived but thirty-six hours, the fever raging so severe that most of 
us wondered if a week would find us living or dead. I was Ward- 
master and had full charge of the sick, working from noon until 
midnight, and sleeping but a few hours, and that on the ground 
under a big hickory tree. .. . 
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I have always thought that this sickness was due to that miser- 
able, foul smelling water secured on that worst of marches. ... 

Immediately after the battle of Iuka [ Mississippi, Sept. 19-20, 
1862] the slaves held in northern Mississippi and Alabama by a 
preconserted plan came rushing into Corinth and for some time 
after the battles of Corinth they kept coming in squads and driblets 
until 7,000 were finaly collected at their camp east of the town and 
a motly croud they were—old, young, little, big, black and 
white, for I could detect no trace of black blood in some of them. 

There were no buildings in which to put them and no tents 
to spare so the poor blacks had to take the weather like cattle un- 
til cabins could be built and they had to mainly shift for them- 
selves until several weeks after the battles of Corinth on the 3d and 
4th of Oct., for we had all we could do to look out for ourselves 
with the wounded of both battles on our hands. 

A place about a mile east of town where there was plenty of 
water and wood was selected for their camp, and they were supplied 
with tools, and all the able-bodied were put to work on their camp, 
and by the time cold weather came on they were quite comfortably 
housed and as rations were issued to them they seemed as happy 
as a lot of school children on a vacation. 

But when they first came in they had as tough a time as any 
set of human beings I ever saw, for they were without any shelter 
or bedding and only half clad. A three days rain, quite cold, 
came on and how they did suffer! It was pitiful . . . and hundreds 
were helpless with acute inflamatory troubles of all sorts, and 
every day there was a long death list — a dozen funerals in progress 
all the time, and prayer meetings just raging all over their camps, 
while right in the vortex of the whole eruption a grand ball was 
in progress all the time at night. I witnessed shindigs and hoe- 
downs the like of which I had never dreamed of. . . . after the 
battle of Corinth, an officer was put in command of the negro camp 
and soon order and discipline began to tell on that rag-a-muffin 
croud. A full regiment of men was enlisted and set to drilling and 
very soon made a fine show and, I believe, good soldiers. ‘They 
were armed and equiped the same as the rest of us, and officered 
by selecting good men from different regiments of white troops... . 

Before Corinth was abandoned as a military post two regiments 
of black troops were formed out of this camp. What became of 
the remainder after our army concentrated at Chattanooga I do not 
know. . . . If I am not mistaken a large per cent of those poor 
fellows because of their black skins were murdered at the Fort 
Pillow Massacre by Forests brutal confederates.“ .. . 


14 General N. B. Forrest commanded a force of 1500 Confederates in the battle of 
Fort Pillow, Tennessee, April 12, 1864. The garrison of 557 federal soldiers refused to 
surrender. The fort was captured in less than thirty minutes, and Union losses were 221 
killed, 130 wounded. Union negro troops suffered most. 
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The latter part of Oct. [1862] an order came for the enroll- 
ment of the entire camp, and blanks were furnished for that pur- 
B-b- a0 
- One gang that I enrolled, sixty in number, had been so terribly 
abused, beaten, lashed and branded, that they were little better 
than beasts, and could hardly tell their own names and not half of 
them had any idea about their own age, but all referred me to a 
bright, mulatto girl of more than usual intelligence, of about 
twenty five years of age who had her two children with her, that 
looked to me white. As I took down her name I put the usual 
question, “Are you married?” and received the answer, “No”! 

“Whose children are these? 

“Them’s mine!” 

“Who’s their father?” 

“My master!” 

As I enrolled this gang of plantation hands and saw the great 
ugly seams on their backs, and actually great brands on their 
thighs, full four inches long, burned so as to leave a deep, red 
scar, and the embruited and pitiable condition of all of them, I 
thought Mrs. Stow’s Legree a saint as compared with the owner of 
these slaves. And at that time I would as soon have shot him 
as killed a rattle snake. 

The officer in charge of the camp was so over whelmed with 
work that he was compelled to use everybody that he could trust 
who was willing to help, so I took all sorts of jobs —acted the 
doctor and got into some terrible, trying positions. One poor girl, 
who became a mother, died in the most painful convulsions. How 
many of these poor people I cupped and mustard plastered I can 
never tell, and finaly was detaled to help in the examination of 
the enlisted men before they were mustered into the U. S. service. 

They were brought perfectly nude, three at a time, into a 
room for examination so that I had an unusual chance to see and 
know for myself the exact condition they were in, and I want to 
here testify that three-fourths of them had by lash or brand been 
cruelly treated. 

Some of these, especially the women, were most incredably 
strong. We made tubs for them by sawing the pork barrels 
through the middle which made two very heavy, large tubs. I 
have seen a woman take one of those heavy half barrels on her 
head and a six or eight gallon camp kettle in each hand, go down 
quite a steep hill to a creek, fill all three vessels brim full of water, 
ballance the tub on her head without spilling a drop, catch up the 
two kettles, and walk up the hill with perfect ease. It seemed to 
me that the women were stronger and more brutal than the men. 


Having written at such length of the somber and savage side 
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of these poor, plantation people, it is with real pleasure that I now 
tell of the brighter side of the picture. One day a mulatto man 
came to me and called me Mister instead of Master, and at once 
I saw he was far above the ordinary southern slave. He told me 
that he wanted work, terribly bad. On interogating him, his reply 
was, “I can do most anything! I was my masters manager and 
run the plantation and my wife run the house and is the best cook 
in the state, and my daughters were the housemaids,” and he add- 
ed “I am a preacher! Mr. Marquis was always very kind and 
good to us. I have no fault to find with him!” I was about as 
glad to get this man and his wife as they were to secure a place to 
work for at that time I had a vile old steamboat cook in charge of 
my hospital kitchen, who was drunk almost half of the time, and 
when drunk was a perfect old blasphemous brute, and at this very 
time was off on a toot. In a few minutes my preacher man had his 
family on hands and the woman made good, and we had such a 
supper as not one of us had tasted since our mothers did their best 
to give us a farewell meal to be remembered. There was real re- 
joicing all around for I had about six or eight of the sick who need- 
ed just what they got that night. 

At the close of the war mother Bickerdike took them all to 
Chicago, and in the then outskirts of the city they got hold of 
some land and the growth of the city and real estate values, made 
the family wealthy. .. . 

During the last part of the first days battle at Hatchie Hills, 
[Tenn. Oct. 5, 1862] and while it was still a terrible roar, but a 
short distance off a long freight depot was filled with wounded 
men, and the ambulances unloading more all the time, and only 
three or four surgeons working in the building. . . . 

The last morning of the battle we began pitching shot and 
shell at each other over and through a small house which we later 
found to hold a mother and two tiny girls. They escaped harm 
however... . 

[The preceding sentences were written over an erasure which 
can be deciphered as having been first written: “The last morn- 
ing the rebels began pitching shells into our camp and killed some 
wounded men.”] 

When the rebels invaded our camp my knap sack was stolen. 
It contained a bunch of letters from a lady friend and these the 
rebel threw one by one along the road as he rode on. William H. 
Moore of Iowa was passing over the same road a few days later 
and picked them up, read them all and corresponded with the girl. 
He returned them to me when he came to Corinth and as a result 
of it we became fast friends and have corresponded ever since. 


We had so many wounded at the battle of Corinth that the 
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8ist Ohio had to remove their hospital from my tent to a four 
roomed block which they secured in town. Each room contained 
thirty-two beds, and as Wardmaster I was given sixteen nurses, 
two cooks, two laundresses, and two ambulance drivers with which 
to run the hospital. 

Owing to our roominess we were later made a post hospital 
and on one of the coldest nights of the winter they closed up an 
outpost hospital at Iuka, and without informing me sent all those 
who would recover to Memphis and the twenty seven who had 
small hopes for life to me. My beds were all full and every article 
of bedding in use. I consulted both surgeons and got no help, but 
[Norman] Gay, the Surgeon in chief suggested that I put the 
convalescent out of the beds and the poor dieing fellows in, so to 
the miserable undertaking I went. No one would help me, but 
after many tussels and much grumbling I succeeded in getting 
twenty-seven others sick and almost frozen, in their beds. 

In the morning, in order to help out, I took an ambulance 
and went down town to an old Jews’ store and deliberately took 
a bale of cotton, probably worth $1000, yet it didn’t hurt my 
conscience one bit when I thought of the need of those poor suffer- 

ing men... . 

Among the sick rebel prisoners we cared for, three of them 
died, and the Surgeon ordered me to remove one of the bodies to 
a chamber across the street . . . for the Surgeon to dissect... . 

As it seemed certain that we would pass the winter in Corinth, 
it was the opinion of every body that a fine camp should be built, 
and so a new clean spot was selected, and everybody went to work 
with a will... . 

Teams were free to do the hauling and I cant tell how many 
log cabins were built with great, generous fire places, and all sorts 
of cupboards and shelves... . 

Our camp was a real home for us, and all the shacks had a 
name, some quite ambitious— Alhambra, Burnett House, Wild 
Cat Den, Possum Rest, Red Pepper Cabin, Robbers Roost, Bully 
Boys, Cripple’s Home, and so on without end. A few of the 
names would not bear repeating. 

And so the winter passes until the following May [1863] 
without any fighting in our division, and but three short marches 
—one to Hamburg, one to Eastport, and the Tupelo Trip. 

As the anniversary of the battle of Shiloh came around it was 
determined to celebrate that victory. Majors [Frank] Evens and 
[W. C.] Jacobs took the lead and with the help of the Devil 
concocted a scheme to get the whole regiment drunk. They pro- 
cured a full barrel of whiskey, a box of lemons and an empty barrel, 
and mixed up what was supposed to be two barrels of lemonade 
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free to every member of the regiment. It was made on the sly 
and given out as simply lemonade and plentifully enough to give 
everybody all he wanted, and the result was that hundreds of men 
tho’ never before in their lives were uproariously and hilariously 
fuddled, and such a time I never before heard of even. It was just 
a great big drunk for almost the whole regiment. .. . 


One day I thought it would be a good plan to have a circulat- 
ing library. We could each manage to carry one book in our knap- 
sack 


So I suggested to the boys that we each buy a book and ex- 
change with a comrade when we finished reading it. The boys 
agreed and although we never again saw our books we kept getting 
another and felt sure ours were going on... . 


While we were guarding the Memphis and Charleston R. R. 
a band of bushwhackers gave us a great amount of trouble. They 
were not regular Rebel troops but a gang who would slip up in 
under cover of the night, and burn a tressle or tear up a bit of 
track, and be gone in the morning. Finaly our Commander lost 
all patience and issued an order that was posted by the use of hand- 
bills telling the people that the next time the road was disturbed 
by any power other than a regular organized force every house 
within five miles of the place where the harm to the road was ac- 
complished would be destroyed by fire. This threat seemed to 
work like a charm for a few weeks, but one night a woman came 
to our pickets and told them that a lot of men were tearing up the 
track just below her house. The bushwhackers were very soon 
run off and the next day the penalty was exacted of the neighbor- 
hood, and all the houses were burned except the one where the 
woman lived, but a few nights later a gang came and burned that 
one. Such is war! The boys detaled for the house burning re- 
ported it the meanest job of their whole service. 


There lived across from our hospital the wife of Major [E. A.?] 
Peyton, of the Confederate Army, with four girls Lizzy, Alice, 
Sallie and Pocahontus mostly called Pokie. The two oldest were 
just about grown — Lizzy and Alice—who after a while found 
out the Yankees were not such terrible fellows, and the younger, 
Alice would sing Dixie or the Bonnie Blue Flag for me any time. 
How they kept soul and body together was a mystery to me and I 
was certain they were hungry at times and lived skimpy all the 
time. One day I called Alice over and gave her a generous piece of 
roast mutton, with a big lot of hardtack and as much beef stew as 
she could carry, and it did me more good to see how eagerly she 
took it and raced home, than to have eaten the whole lot myself. 
I repeated this a good many times and Alice and I became fast 
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friends, but finaly they went away and I regretted very much to 
see them pass into the unknown... . 

I discovered that I was on my way to Glendale Miss. where 
I had been detaled Hospital Steward with an increase in pay from 
$13 to $30, and I remained here until we too were ordered to 
Chattanooga to reinforce Rosecranzs Army. Going as an entire 
stranger into the 64th Ill. (Yates Sharpshooters) at Glendale made 
it right uncomfortable for me, but I soon won the friendship of 
many... . 

One morning, shortly after I had finished my work, I started 
out for a walk, and had gone about a mile when I saw something 
peeping through the bushes. I said “Hellow” when to my surprise 
there came out a man, and another, and another, and another. The 
poor fellows were little better than start naked. Their clothing 
was torn in threads, and their limbs were covered with mud and 
scratches. They surely were the personification of distress in 
appearance. I soon discovered that they were Union prisoners 
who had escaped from Andersonville prison, and had traveled 
across mountains and swamps for three months, and this was their 
first time to get close enough to any of our men to feel safe... . 

There were I believe a score of Glendale girls that frequented 
the camp of Yates Sharpshooters. From what I saw of them I be- 
lieved and still hold to my belief that they were very much more 
sinned against, than sinning. I don’t know how many were trapped 
by mock marriage ceremonies where a scalawag hypocritical old 
sinner dressed up as. a preacher and lent his saintly look and 
sanctimonius drawl to give a semblance of law and equity to the 
foul and dishonorable deception. A few of these young women 
were not over particular or careful, so that between the ones who 
were united (as they believed) in the Holy Bonds, and those who, 
darkey like, tuck up with some boy in blue, we were as some of 
the boys expresses it a much married regiment. 

I think that perhaps a majority of the people of Glendale 
looked with complacent indifference, if not with approval on the 
uncertainty and bad odor of these military matches. But all the 
citizens did not think alike, for one night as one of the boys was 
returning to camp after a visit to his best girl some one concealed 
in the bushes blew half his head off with a heavy load of buck- 
shot, and two others after a mock marriage, were caught by a 
band of bushwhackers and although not killed were so treated as 
to for all time deprive them of the ability to decieve any more 
confiding girls, and it was the opinion of all the best men in the 
camp that they just got their dues. 


One of the boys, a vetrinary Surgeon for the 2nd Ala. Cavalry 
was I thought the vilest old brute of any man in the command. 
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of these poor, plantation people, it is with real pleasure that I now 
tell of the brighter side of the picture. One day a mulatto man 
came to me and called me Mister instead of Master, and at once 
I saw he was far above the ordinary southern slave. He told me 
that he wanted work, terribly bad. On interogating him, his reply 
was, “I can do most anything! I was my masters manager and 
run the plantation and my wife run the house and is the best cook 
in the state, and my daughters were the housemaids,” and he add- 
ed “I am a preacher! Mr. Marquis was always very kind and 
good to us. I have no fault to find with him!” I was about as 
glad to get this man and his wife as they were to secure a place to 
work for at that time I had a vile old steamboat cook in charge of 
my hospital kitchen, who was drunk almost half of the time, and 
when drunk was a perfect old blasphemous brute, and at this very 
time was off on a toot. In a few minutes my preacher man had his 
family on hands and the woman made good, and we had such a 
supper as not one of us had tasted since our mothers did their best 
to give us a farewell meal to be remembered. There was real re- 
joicing all around for I had about six or eight of the sick who need- 
ed just what they got that night. 

At the close of the war mother Bickerdike took them all to 
Chicago, and in the then outskirts of the city they got hold of 
some land and the growth of the city and real estate values, made 
the family wealthy... . 

During the last part of the first days battle at Hatchie Hills, 
{[Tenn. Oct. 5, 1862] and while it was still a terrible roar, but a 
short distance off a long freight depot was filled with wounded 
men, and the ambulances unloading more all the time, and only 
three or four surgeons working in the building. .. . 

The last morning of the battle we began pitching shot and 
shell at each other over and through a small house which we later 
found to hold a mother and two tiny girls. They escaped harm 
however... . 

[The preceding sentences were written over an erasure which 
can be deciphered as having been first written: ‘The last morn- 
ing the rebels began pitching shells into our camp and killed some 
wounded men.”] 

When the rebels invaded our camp my knap sack was stolen. 
It contained a bunch of letters from a lady friend and these the 
rebel threw one by one along the road as he rode on. William H. 
Moore of Iowa was passing over the same road a few days later 
and picked them up, read them all and corresponded with the girl. 
He returned them to me when he came to Corinth and as a result 
of it we became fast friends and have corresponded ever since. 


We had so many wounded at the battle of Corinth that the 
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81st Ohio had to remove their hospital from my tent to a four 
roomed block which they secured in town. Each room contained 
thirty-two beds, and as Wardmaster I was given sixteen nurses, 
two cooks, two laundresses, and two ambulance drivers with which 
to run the hospital. 

Owing to our roominess we were later made a post hospital 
and on one of the coldest nights of the winter they closed up an 
outpost hospital at Iuka, and without informing me sent all those 
who would recover to Memphis and the twenty seven who had 
small hopes for life to me. My beds were all full and every article 
of bedding in use. I consulted both surgeons and got no help, but 
[Norman] Gay, the Surgeon in chief suggested that I put the 
convalescent out of the beds and the poor dieing fellows in, so to 
the miserable undertaking I went. No one would help me, but 
after many tussels and much grumbling I succeeded in getting 
twenty-seven others sick and almost frozen, in their beds. 

In the morning, in order to help out, I took an ambulance 
and went down town to an old Jews’ store and deliberately took 

a bale of cotton, probably worth $1000, yet it didn’t hurt my 
conscience one bit when I thought of the need of those poor suffer- 
ing men... . 

Among the sick rebel prisoners we cared for, three of them 
died, and the Surgeon ordered me to remove one of the bodies to 
a chamber across the street . . . for the Surgeon to dissect... . 

As it seemed certain that we would pass the winter in Corinth, 
it was the opinion of every body that a fine camp should be built, 
and so a new clean spot was selected, and everybody went to work 
with a will... . 

Teams were free to do the hauling and I cant tell how many 
log cabins were built with great, generous fire places, and all sorts 
of cupboards and shelves... . 

Our camp was a real home for us, and all the shacks had a 
name, some quite ambitious— Alhambra, Burnett House, Wild 
Cat Den, Possum Rest, Red Pepper Cabin, Robbers Roost, Bully 
Boys, Cripple’s Home, and so on without end. A few of the 
names would not bear repeating. 

And so the winter passes until the following May [1863] 
without any fighting in our division, and but three’short marches 
—one to Hamburg, one to Eastport, and the Tupelo Trip. 

As the anniversary of the battle of Shiloh came around it was 
determined to celebrate that victory. Majors [Frank] Evens and 
[W. C.] Jacobs took the lead and with the help of the Devil 
concocted a scheme to get the whole regiment drunk. They pro- 
cured a full barrel of whiskey, a box of lemons and an empty barrel, 
and mixed up what was supposed to be two barrels of lemonade 
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free to every member of the regiment. It was made on the sly 
and given out as simply lemonade and plentifully enough to give 
everybody all he wanted, and the result was that hundreds of men 
tho’ never before in their lives were uproariously and hilariously 
fuddled, and such a time I never before heard of even. It was just 
a great big drunk for almost the whole regiment... . 


One day I thought it would be a good plan to have a circulat- 
ing library. We could each manage to carry one book in our knap- 
sack. 


So I suggested to the boys that we each buy a book and ex- 
change with a comrade when we finished reading it. The boys 
agreed and although we never again saw our books we kept getting 
another and felt sure ours were going on... . 


While we were guarding the Memphis and Charleston R. R. 
a band of bushwhackers gave us a great amount of trouble. They 
were not regular Rebel troops but a gang who would slip up in 
under cover of the night, and burn a tressle or tear up a bit of 
track, and be gone in the morning. Finaly our Commander lost 
all patience and issued an order that was posted by the use of hand- 
bills telling the people that the next time the road was disturbed 
by any power other than a regular organized force every house 
within five miles of the place where the harm to the road was ac- 
complished would be destroyed by fire. This threat seemed to 
work like a charm for a few weeks, but one night a woman came 
to our pickets and told them that a lot of men were tearing up the 
track just below her house. The bushwhackers were very soon 
run off and the next day the penalty was exacted of the neighbor- 
hood, and all the houses were burned except the one where the 
woman lived, but a few nights later a gang came and burned that 
one. Such is war! The boys detaled for the house burning re- 
ported it the meanest job of their whole service. 


There lived across from our hospital the wife of Major [E. A.?] 
Peyton, of the Confederate Army, with four girls Lizzy, Alice, 
Sallie and Pocahontus mostly called Pokie. The two oldest were 
just about grown — Lizzy and Alice— who after a while found 
out the Yankees were not such terrible fellows, and the younger, 
Alice would sing Dixie or the Bonnie Blue Flag for me any time. 
How they kept soul and body together was a mystery to me and I 
was certain they were hungry at times and lived skimpy all the 
time. One day I called Alice over and gave her a generous piece of 
roast mutton, with a big lot of hardtack and as much beef stew as 
she could carry, and it did me more good to see how eagerly she 
took it and raced home, than to have eaten the whole lot myself. 
I repeated this a good many times and Alice and I became fast 
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friends, but finaly they went away and I regretted very much to 
see them pass into the unknown. . . 

I discovered that I was on my ‘way to Glendale Miss. where 
I had been detaled Hospital Steward with an increase in pay from 
$13 to $30, and I remained here until we too were ordered to 
Chattanooga to reinforce Rosecranzs Army. Going as an entire 
stranger into the 64th Ill. (Yates Sharpshooters) at Glendale made 
it right uncomfortable for me, but I soon won the friendship of 
many. ... 

One morning, shortly after I had finished my work, I started 
out for a walk, and had gone about a mile when I saw something 
peeping through the bushes. I said “Hellow” when to my surprise 
there came out a man, and another, and another, and another. The 
poor fellows were little better than start naked. Their clothing 
was torn in threads, and their limbs were covered with mud and 
scratches. They surely were the personification of distress in 
appearance. I soon discovered that they were Union prisoners 
who had escaped from Andersonville prison, and had traveled 
across mountains and swamps for three months, and this was their 
first time to get close enough to any of our men to feel safe. . . . 

There were I believe a score of Glendale girls that frequented 
the camp of Yates Sharpshooters. From what I saw of them I be- 
lieved and still hold to my belief that they were very much more 
sinned against, than sinning. I don’t know how many were trapped 
by mock marriage ceremonies where a scalawag hypocritical old 
sinner dressed up as a preacher and lent his saintly look and 
sanctimonius drawl to give a semblance of law and equity to the 
foul and dishonorable deception. A few of these young women 
were not over particular or careful, so that between the ones who 
were united (as they believed) in the Holy Bonds, and those who, 
darkey like, tuck up with some boy in blue, we were as some of 
the boys expresses it a much married regiment. 

I think that perhaps a majority of the people of Glendale 
looked with complacent indifference, if not with approval on the 
uncertainty and bad odor of these military matches. But all the 
citizens did not think alike, for one night as one of the boys was 
returning to camp after a visit to his best girl some one concealed 
in the bushes blew half his head off with a heavy load of buck- 
shot, and two others after a mock marriage, were caught by a 
band of bushwhackers and although not killed were so treated as 
to for all time deprive them of the ability to decieve any more 
confiding girls, and it was the opinion of all the best men in the 
camp that they just got their dues. 


One of the boys, a vetrinary Surgeon for the 2nd Ala. Cavalry 
was I thought the vilest old brute of any man in the command. 
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While on a scout with his regiment he went to a house not very far 
from camp and made a criminal attack on the woman of the house 
but her screams brought her husband who with a good gun which 
he used beautifully, killed the dirty foul chap right in the house. 
I never heard but one expression about the affair and that was 
“Served him just right.” ... 

When the hurry up order came transfeering the Army of the 
Tenn. to Chattanooga (the Hawks Nest of the Allatoonas) the im- 
perative clause was inserted that no woman was to go on this march 
so of course that left all the Glendale brides behind and oh! but 
there was weeping and wailing the day we started. Only one fellow 
cared enough for his sweety to do anything to help out of the dire 
distress. To his honor be it said he sent his wife to his people up 
in Ill. to await his return home. 

But some were not to be relieved of their burden so readily 
as believed for after we had reached Pulaski and gone into camp 
in the wintry days of December [1863] we were surprised to find 
when our wagon train arrived that two of the brides had followed 
with the baggage all the way around by way of Memphis, up the 
rivers to Nashville and thence to Pulaski. I really thought they 
had more pluck than wit to follow such worthless scamps on such 
a long trip in the winter, only to be left in three months again, for 
this time it was impossible to follow as this trip ended only with 
the Grand Review at Washington. 

We left Glendale, [Miss.] crossed the Tenn. river at Eastport, 
[Miss.] marching on to Pulaski situated on the Nashville and 
Decatur R. R. Here our division was halted and set to work re- 
pairing the railroad, and also to running the mills along the line, 
thus furnishing a lot of flour, meal and feed in that way for the 
great army of men and animals about Chattanooga and vicinity, a 
reasonable price being paid all Union men for their grain. 

The third year of the war was about to close and the govern- 
ment offered four hundred dollars apiece and a twenty day fur- 
lough to any who would reenlist $100 cash and $300 in install- 
ments. 

I thought the matter over knew the war wouldn’t last much 
longer so decided to re-enlist but the mustering officer crossed out 
my name saying I would have to return to my own regiment which 
at this the last moment was impossible. The Surgeon advised me 
to go to Gen’l Dodge about the matter which I did since we were 
friends, and he said, “Just you go anyway! There is no one to ob- 
ject but me and I’m sure I wont.” 

I didn’t get my $400 or furlough but I took the latter any- 
how.” . 


15 Records of the War Department show that Brown did not re-enlist, but was 
mustered out and honorably discharged at Camp Chase, Ohio, September 26, 1864. 
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We had quite a time in reaching the ponton that lacked half 
the length of the Titanic of being long enough ‘to reach our shore, 
but an improvised affair, half bridge, half ferry filled the gap and 
we finaly all safely got to the south side [of the Tennessee River at 
the head of Muscle Shoals] where we camped until the last of 
April [1864] when an order sent us to Chattanooga... . 

About dusk a lot of the rougher element among our boys 
made a raid on the sutlers who were fleecing the soldiers, (charg- 
ing about two prices for everything) and simply robbed them of 
everything they had.... 

Just after we had crossed the Tenn. river at Decatur a croud 
of us were out for a walk. We met a farmer coming along with 
a load of vegetables, potatoes, squash, apples and a nice fat calf. 
The boys offered to buy the things but the farmer refused to sell, 
saying that he had already sold the whole load to the gunboatmen, 
but the most of the boys were jealous of the gunboatmen because 
they lived with so much style and as a consequence everything in 
the farmer’s wagon was confiscated, calf and all. The Lieut. 
stepped up flashing his sword angry as could be and threatening to 
strike but one of the boys raised his gun and dared him to strike, 
so he had to stand in his anger and see his purchase disappear. . 


The next day, July 21st, [1864] we rested until towards even- 
ing leaving about 4 oclock down the road toward Atlanta. We passed 
a mansion on whose porch stood a lady dressed in white, who looked 
almost angelic. She had placed three clean tubs by the side of 
the road and had about twenty darkies, little and big, keeping the 
tubs filled with water for us to drink as we passed, and we blessed 
the lady as she bowed to us. At night we were just outside of 
Atlanta, and we were manouvering to get our position for the 
siege... . 


Sherman telegraphed to Lincoln, “Atlanta is ours and fairly 
won.” This was my last battle as my time was up and I was dis- 
charged, and though offered large sums of money, I didn’t reinlist 
a third time. 








AN ILLUSTRATED FIELD KEY FOR THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF MAMMAL BONES 





By GrorcE W. BRAINERD 





The key given here is designed for the identification of mammal 
bones in the field by persons who have not had specialized train- 
ing in the subject. Identifications made under such conditions are, 
of course, not always accurate, and of necessity often cannot be 
specific. When accurate identifications to species or subspecies 
are required, the material should be checked by a specialist who 
has a large series of skeletons at his disposal. It is hoped that if 
field workers in archeology and the natural sciences have at their 
disposal a means for the ready identification of animal bones, they 
will be prompted to collect such material carefully. Documented 
collections of skeletal material can add considerably to our knowl- 
edge of the diet habits of man and of the carnivores, and to the 
understanding of animal distribution and ecology. 


A word may here be added, specifically to archaeological field 
workers, who in the process of their work usually unearth consider- 
able quantities of mammal remains. The excavator is faced with 
two questions: What kinds of bone fragments can be identified. 
and what bone fragments should he save? Almost all bone frag- 
ments can be identified if the worker is sufficiently skilled and has 
enough comparative material. The ideal arrangement is to save 
all bone fragments. If such a procedure is impossible, a random 
sample of from 100 to 200 Ibs. of fragments will give a good list 
of the species present. In Ohio archaeological sites the major bulk 
of a random collection is composed of deer bones. If there is in 
the field a man able to sort out the more easily identifiable deer- 
bone fragments, he may be able to discard or, better still, cache 
a measured quantity of them, thus decreasing the bulk of the sample 
to be used in museum classification. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that every fragment, even after identification as to species, is of 
potential interest to the zoologist for study of intra-species varia- 
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tion and pathology, and that all fragments should be saved if 
possible. 


The illustrations of mammal bones which form the basis of 
this key are limited to the skulls and limb bones of animals native 
to Ohio. The specimens have been selected, however, with a view 
to representing families of animals, members of which are common- 
ly found over a much larger area. A classification list giving the 
common names of the animals making up these families is in- 
cluded. The identifications made with this key will be more 
definitive if it is used with reference to a list of animals known to 
occur in the area from which the specimens come. 

The first plate shows the skull and long bones of a raccoon, 
which is a rather unspecialized animal. This drawing is included 
in order that the beginner may locate his specimen in relation to 
the whole skeleton. By this method it should be possible for him 
to identify a bone, as for example, a humerus; after which it can 
be compared with the series of humeri shown in the following 
plates, and thus be determined as to family. 

The novice in most cases can identify limb bones to family by 
comparison with the illustration. If a skull matches an illustra- 
tion completely in detail and in size as given by scale, it may 
tentatively be assigned to the species shown. In the general use 
of the key it may be of help to the beginner to remember that the 
conformation of the bone, the nature of muscle attachment ridges, 
etc., is of greater significance than the proportions or size of the 
bone when identifying to family. The size and proportions of the 
bone are useful in determining differences within the family. 

The identification may often be carried beyond family by 
checking the members of that family known to occur in the area 
from which the specimen comes. ‘This check should include a 
comparison of the average total lengths of the representatives of 
the family that are native to the area with the length of the repre- 
sentative of that family shown in the plates. Such comparison 
will show whether the bone at hand is of a size characteristic of 
the suspected species. ‘The above method, using limitations of 
area and size of animal, will often allow a tentative species iden- 
tification, although such an identification, influenced as it is by 
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intra-species size differences in animals, the judgment of the in- 
vestigator, and the faults of the key, should be sent to a specialist 
for checking before it can be considered authoritative. 

In general it is better for the beginner to use only mature 
bones for his identifications. The bones of immature animals can 
be easily distinguished from those of adults. The ends (epiphyses) 
of the long bones of young animals are not firmly fused to the 
shafts. Until these epiphyses are firmly fused, the length measure- 
ments are unreliable. In such bones the distinctive “landmarks” 
are much less pronounced than in the bones of older animals. The 
surfaces of immature bones weather rapidly and will show a rough 
surface if they have been much exposed. In immature skulls, the 
seams (sutures) of the brain case show very clearly; angular pro- 
jections of adjacent bones interlock with each other. Older skulls 
have the sutures nearly obliterated. Immature skulls often show 
a milk dentition which is confusing to an investigator unfamiliar 
with such material. 

This key is designed for the identification of mammalian 
material only. Bones of other vertebrates can usually be distin- 
guished from the bones of mammals by their surface appearance 
as well as by the fact that they show marked differences in form 
from any of the bones illustrated. 

Fish bones are distinguished by their thin, folded structure, 
often exhibiting radiating ridges or reticulations on the surfaces, 
and seldom having the smooth rounded appearance characteristic 
of the bones in higher vertebrates. 

Amphibian limb bones are hollow, very light in weight, and 
smooth surfaced. These bones quickly lose their epiphyses upon 
exposure, the weathered ends of the shafts showing a characteristic 
thinning of the bone wall. 

Turtle remains consist largely of the shells (carapaces and 
plastrons) which are unmistakable. The bones are ridged some- 
what as are fish bones, but are heavily built, with rounded rough 
epiphyses. The long bones are considerably bowed. 


Bird bones are extremely light, and have a hard, highly polished 
surface. Many of the bones are thin-walled; the interior of the 


bone is either hollow or is filled with a delicately reticulated mesh 
of bony material. 
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Mammal bones are more solidly built than the bones of the 
other classes, and the surface has a medium high polish unless it 
has been destroyed by weathering. 


A classification of the animals illustrated in the key is given 
here: 
ORDER MARSUPIALIA 
DIDELPHIIDAE’ 
Didelphys virginiana, Virginia opossum 
Length 600-825mm.’* 
ORDER CARNIVORA 
MUSTELIDAE (otters, weasels, badgers, skunks) 
LUTRINAE 
Lutra canadensis canadensis, otter 
Length (male) ca. 1025mm. 
MUSTELINAE 
Mustela vison mink, big brown mink 
Length (male) 610-640mm. 
Martes pennanti, fisher 
Length (male) ca. 900mm. 
MELINAE 
Mephitis nigra, common skunk 
Length 575-600mm. 
PROCYONIDAE 
Procyon lotor lotor, raccoon 
Length ca. 750mm. 
URSIDAE 
Euarctos americanus americanus, black bear, cinnamon 
bear 
CANIDAE 
Urocyon cinereoargenteus cinereoargenteus, gray fox 
Length 1000-1050mm. 
Canis familiaris, common dog 
FELIDAE 
Lynx rufus rufus, bobcat 
Length 850-1000mm. 
1 Endings on words used in classification have the following meanings: -ata, suborder; 
-idae, family; -inae, subfamily. 


2 Lengths of animals given here have been taken from M. W. Lyon, Jr., ““Mammals of 
Indiana,” American Midland Naturalist (Notre Dame, Ind.), XVII (1926), no. 1. 
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ORDER RODENTIA 
MURIDAE 
MICROTINAE (voles) 
Ondatra zibethica zibethica, muskrat 
Length ca. 560mm. 
CASTORIDAE 
Castor canadensis canadensis, beaver 


SCIURIDAE (groundhogs, gophers, squirrels, chipmunks) 
Marmota monax monax, groundhog 
Length 550-625mm. 


ORDER LAGOMORPHA (hares and rabbits) 
LEPORIDAE 
Sylvilagus floridanus mearnsi, cotton-tail rabbit 
Length ca. 425mm. 
ORDER ARTIODACTYLA 
CERVIDAE (deer) 
Odocoileus americanus, Virginia deer, white-tailed deer. 
Length ca. 1825mm. 


BOVIDAE (cattle) 
Bison bison, American buffalo, bison 
Length male ca. 3350mm., female ca. 2135mm. 


The drawings included in the plates were made from projected 
photographic negatives of specimens, with constant comparison with 
the original bones. An effort was made to use specimens of average 
size and conformation. The author is indebted for most of the 
specimens shown to the collections of the National Museum and the 
Museum of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 
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SPECULATIVE INTEREST IN OHIO LANDS IN 1829 
AS REVEALED IN A LETTER FROM HENRY FARMER TO 
SAMUEL J. BROWNE 


Edited by Witt1am D. OvERMAN 


The following letter from Henry Farmer to his brother-in-law, 
Samuel J. Browne of Cincinnati, affords a detailed account by an 
observant and well-informed Englishman of the unsettled political, 
economic and social conditions in England just prior to the Era of 
Reform (1832).’ 


The statistical data on the cost of poor relief, 1819-1828, will 
interest those who have studied the administration of present day 
agencies for the dispensation of relief. The cost of administration 
in England during the decade alluded to was over twenty percent 
while the latest available data shows that the administrative cost of 
W.P.A. is about five percent. 

Henry Farmer studied the possibilities of various business 
ventures and showed an eagerness to engage in some speculative en- 
terprise, particularly in the lands of the American Middle West. He 
reports that because of the intolerable economic condition many 
unfortunate Englishmen committed petty larceny so as to insure a 
sentence bringing deportation to some English colony. The detail 
with which the writer treats of a variety of subjects may be ex- 
plained by the fact that he was writing to a newspaper publisher. 

The land along the Ohio River above Cincinnati, chiefly be- 
cause of cheap transportation by water to New Orleans, was the 

1 Symmes Browne MSS (in Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society Library). 
These papers, numbering over 2,000 items, consist largely of correspondence, diaries, personal 
accounts, receipts, and ephemera pertaining to patriotic societies and lodges. The cor- 
respondence, largely between members of the family, including early letters of Mrs. 
Symmes (Fanny Bassett) Browne, covers the period from the Civil War to about 1920. 
Symmes Browne commanded a gunboat during the war. 

There are a few letters (1817-1840) to Symmes’s father, Samuel J. Browne, and 
mother, Fanny Farmer Browne, mostly from her family residing in Bath, England. The 
letter here printed was written by her brother Henry Farmer and although unsigned is 
easily identified by comparison with others in the same hand. Samuel J. Browne published 
the Cincinnati Emporium (1824-1829?) which was combined with the National Crisis in 
1825. He published the rare and important second Cincinnati Directory in the same year. 
The writer of this letter used every available inch of paper and doubled the size of the 
letter by adding an interlinear message in. red ink. A lengthy description of the Military 


Academy at West Point, about which Henry Farmer had read in a New York paper, has 
been omitted. 
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best in the world for English agriculturists, the writer thought, and 
he would have liked to have organized an agency to transport settlers 
to this region. He was correct in his prediction that many English- 
men then going to Canada would later emigrate to the United States, 
for although the immigration movement to Canada was heavy in the 
1830’s, near the end of this period it collapsed for a time and a heavy 
drainage of population to the United States set in.” 


LonbDoN July 23rd 1829 
My D' S. 

The Hudson of N Y* arrived here (Lond"® D**) abt a fortnight 
or 3 ws after discharged her cargo — took on her loading & sailed 
again Sunday Morn? for N Y*. This is dispatch [.] She is 400 
Tons [.] Capt C. H. Champlin [.] The Mate a M' Morgan — took 
charge of a lot of Newspapers w“ I carefully packed up [.] Some 
are Old Times but it is a well Edited paper [,] the best in Europe. 
The advertise™S are numerous & pays admirably — The smallest 
pays 7/6. Such is the influence of this paper that with it and some 
o* [other] lead® Journals [,] the Morn* Herald & the Chronicle [,] 
we may say the Tone is given to & almost every National object 
is Effected — to fine state of things are the affairs of our country 
brought [!] —If I may judge by perusing y' N Y* papers you 
Americans deal little in politics for the “NY* Courier” is full of 
advertism one of w“ I got from the Mate of the Columbus now 
load by which convey* I send this—I read it with much Interest 
& Seem to feel asurred [sic] that ere Long the Society of this Proud 
and Profligate country will be reduced to seek their bread in 
America or on the Continent of Europe [,] France [,] Germany or 
transport themselves to New Sidney, Vandemans Land, Swan 
River [,] Coburg sound [.] This latter is situated in 32 Deg. 
S‘* Latitude & thous® are desirous to Emigrate [.] if they possessed 
the means to do so few w‘ remain in Eng‘ as the whole stagnation 
of Trade [,] the extinction of industries & commerce [,] the want 
of a circulating medium through the country has nearly anihilated 
our Manufactures, our ship* Interests & the use of most home 
Exciseable articles as well as foreign — Thus our revenue is annually 
decreasing — our Stock of Merchandise rendered unsaleable — our 
Bankrupt & Insolvent List daily exhibiting a Melancholy picture — 
while our poor rates — & the County rates which is a 2™4 or Supple- 
mentary Poor Rate is Increasing bey4 all precedent & respectable 
Tradesmen who formerly maintained their families in Credit are 
now obliged to narrow their expenses even to pauperism while their 
dwelling Houses are now necessarily Let in different appartm* [sic] 
2 Carl Wittke, A History of Canada (New York, 1928), 135. 
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to v® [various] Professions and Traders making 12 a Shop answer 
the purposes of Trade — You can form no conception to what a 
state we are reduced — nearly every other House through the prin- 
ciple [sic] Streets have notices to Let parts — & the outskirts are 
Covered with 1% Empty Houses — The increase of Crimes is most 
alarming. Poor creatures are driven by dire necessity to petty 
Larceny to insure a Prison [sentence] & many comit [sic] small 
crimes to get transported at the government exp[ense] to Botenay 
[sic] Bay — formerly only 14 y*™ sentence insured a voyage thither 
but mow 7 y* sentence obtains for these poor creatures that object — 
to what a State is this country reduced [!] To this we find our 
Judges so pressed with Crimes to try — with actions Civil — Libel 
— Bankruptcy — divorces Ecclisiastic [sic] Maritine [sic] — that 
we cannot proceed but with the danger of ruin let the cause be 
ever so oppressive [,] Cruel — Just or expedient — and to help the 
unfortunate who have not funds to obtain justice — the plan now is 
for the unsuccesful party to move the Courts on affidavits 
which are become a Marketable Commodity for a new trial. The 
Judges grant rule to those causes & if the applicant the defeated 
party [,] has money he is sure to get ass‘ [assistance,] from 
Persons/totally unacquainted with facts/prepared & sworn on w® 
the Counsel is sure to be supported by the presiding Judges & a 
new trial is granted to the disgrace of our Judicial administration & 
to the Injury of the unfortunate & thus bankrupted individuals — 
Instances can be adduced where one trial cost 300£ — & a verdict 
obtained . . . and by an understand* — disgraceful I will say I 
believe they of the council so managed that the deft ass*s [defendant’s 
assistants] should leave the case open for a new trial thus getting 
2 actions to defeat [,| that is Double Brief fees [.] However cruel 
& excusable our present code is yet nothing is or will be effected by 
the Law Judges who are so deeply interested in promoting Litigation 
that they facilitate the means of feeing counsel & thus the Property 
of Society is Confiscated Legally between these Land Sharks: — 
Justice cannot now be obt4 & every man thinks he is intitled to 
plunder his neighbour if his means are Equal to defend himself 
from a criminal prosecut™, for redress is quite out of the question — 
The weak must be oppressed there’s no justice for him — but plenty 
of Law if he can pay for it — 

I informed you I have united myself to a Wine Merchants 
istablishment in the City —I now find so much difficulty in obtain- 
ing orders that I do not expect even to realize my expenses [,] live 
as close as I can — and you know I never was a spendthrift — I shall 
devote my attention to acquiring a complete Knowledge of the trade 
in hopes hereafter to benefit myself & my depend‘ but prospects are 
so dark — The best families do not hesitate to say they have 
abandoned the use of both Wine & Spirits [.] Yet among my num- 
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erous friends I hope to procure at least equal to my outgoings not 
for the principles [sic] to suffer—if I do not increase my 
coni[missions] I shall add other branches by degrees so as to 
procure in the agregate [sic] sufficient for personal outgoings — Had 
the times continued as formerly[—]that is had governm' provided 
for the paymt of the %4 y"Y div® on the National debt by a property 
Tax — & relieved Trade some chance w4 have existed but now the 
Lords & Com" are united to support the Landed Interest — at the 
ruin of every o' class of the community — so down we must go— 
while foreignors [sic] are thriving on the producsions of our manu- 
facturers. The duty on imported wheat is very great — Bread is 
2144 per Ib — Salt Butter 10 to 144 [—] fresh 164 [,] Mutton [and] 
Beef 7% [,] Lamb & Veal 8 to 104 per Ib — pickle pork & bacon 
6% [to] 74 & all articles of Provisions equally dear — but if they 
were at 4 price there is no money to be Earned to buy. I have 
attentively read Woods Travels thru the Illinois Country — and 
contrast the expense of the necessaries of Life in the English praries 
with our own here —I read that Birkbeck & Flower & Collins have 
fenced in Small farms which they sell to New settlers & thus they 
get on pretty well—I cannot but contrast their New Mode of 
Living to what they have been accustomed to in Eng*. “Flower” 
I believe is a Glostershire Man or from the neighbourhood of Bath. 
I find the aborigines live by Hunting & fishing [,] that they 
receive strangers courteously & those who can sacrifice Society for 
the Exercise of the Field find means to exist even in a Savage 
Society. How many thousands wé gladly transplant themselves had 
they the means of so doing. 

I have little doubt but ultimately the steps of those you have 
invited will— must be directed to the Land of plenty—TIt is 
certainly gratifying to find the numerous branches of the family 
settled, with the necessaries of Life surrounding them—& in a 
Thriving State. How difft to this is the State of Eng’ Scot? & 
Irelt — Emancipation has just had the very reverse Effect on Ireland 
than was declared by Peel & Well"= Bloodshed is the order of the 
day in Ireland —so it will ere long be here — or starvation — or 
what is equal to a refined mind driven to the Work Ho[use]= to 
what a State is this once Mighty Country brought [!] 

My last [letter] suggested, a project for assisting Emigrat® 
to the Western Settlem‘s: I think if agents were placed at Portsmouth 
(for all the London ships to America touch there) Bristol=Dublin 
=Cork — Glasgow & Liverpool — supposing similar agents were fixt 
at Baltimore, N Y* [,] Phil [,] Boston —and a Scale of Expenses 
made from each port in America tow® Cincin [;] also the modes 
of Conveyances from each — the different stages by Land & Water= 
the Exp® of freight &c. by both —that is if a correct & true acct 
was arranged — tog" with all the facilities attend* the transmission 
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of Large families, that such a treatise w4 sell well here & at the 
difft points of embarcation and debarcation —& if Lands c4 be 
parceled out or Maps with Various descript"’ of local information 
attached [.] It w* be highly advantageous to those who have 
speculated in the purchase of Lands on the Ohio [,] Mississippi [,] 
Illinois &c. &c. certain I am that if our Governmt remains indifferent 
to the Crying Voice of this Nation much longer a malancholy [sic] 
change will be effected — for since the apostasy of Tories & Wigs 
[sic] for loaves & fishes — They might shake hands for consistency 
— both will milk the Cow till she is Drained — & we as a Nation will 
be so paralized [sic] (indeed are so now) that we cannot interfere 
to maintain our Maratine [sic] rights — or protect our Commercial 
Interest, the little that is left to us — 

The Bank of Eng’ has by monopoly effectually destroyed the 
Credit of the Country Banker, the Governmt are [sic] so indebted 
to B of E [Bank of England] it must submit to dictation & Free 
trade. [It] has been in the opinion of many the rock on which we 
have split. 


The East India Charter while it destroys our Shiping [sic] 
Interest by its Monopoly —i e our Ships are rolling in our ports — 
our WareHouses loaded with goods —they are bribing our Great 
Men by valuable appointm & exorbitant Salaries abroad While 
the plebians [sic] are shut out of employmt & .. . all foreignors [sic] 
Ships are now upon a footing with English— Our rate of Wages 
reduced & our freights — while all the taxes of this Country are in 
their highest ratio — Duties on policies of Assurance — Hemp, Sail 
Cloth [,] Tar pitch & in fact every article— It is clear we must 
come to a standstill [.] So much for this dish of politics [.] I must 
now quit this subject as you are tired. 

I have lately read the Printed acct of Tourists thro’ the 
Western settleme's — particularly an Excursion through the U. S. & 
Canada in the y™ 1822/23 — by an English Gent. published by Bald- 
win of Londo® 1824. It speaks flattering [sic] of Albion and of the 
hospitable mansion of Birkbecks — & Flower — but while some acc's 
call it (Albion) an Earthly paradise [,] ano[the]* calls it an un- 
healthy swamp [.] The medium is no doubt the fact —It is 
evident from a Book published by one Jn° Woods [,] a neighbour 
of Birkbeck & Flowers [,] residing at Wanborrough [sic] Eng... . 
that he considers the climate good. He states, he bought his Lands 
of a M' Collins [,] 160 acres for 940$ [,] & pd. 700$ down & 240$ 
for arrears of Taxes, and his Title registarred [sic] —It cost him 
& family [,] 9 in N[umber,] £ 300 [,] or 33£ each [,] from quit® 
Eng. till he was settled, includ® 6000 Ib of luggage — By his acct 
Bacon Beef Eggs corn Butter & Wiskey [sic] is cheap — (by com- 
parison it is 2/3rds or %4 cheaper than in Eng‘) it is Evident a man 
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with a family that can raise the money to Emigrate commits suicide to 
remain in Eng? with out an ample fortune — for 50 [%] on every 
article of consumpt" goes for duty — to a man who has no fortune 
but one to make he cannot do it in Eng’ now — for % pay officers 
for army, navy, noblemens younger Brothers or B‘ Laws, Cousins 
&c. &c. are forced into all the best appointm’ under the Crown [.] 
they are made commissioners of the Board of Trade, Commissaries, 
— Counsuls [,] & in fact — every creves [sic] is filled 2 & 3 deep 
— thence the Junior branches are obliged to go to Australia, New 
So: Wales, Swan River &c. & thus New Offices are created with 
Salaries from 200£ to 500 annexed, which Salaries are drained out 
of the Pockets of those less fortunate. I have satisfied my mind, 
that a man with a few Hundreds might do well by purchas® Land 
in the N. W. T. [Northwest Territory] & I suppose Lands will be 
on the increase in Value, Situated Contiguous to the Ohio, or on the 
Wabash, Illinois or Mississippi — that above Cincinatti[sic] must 
improve in Value from the advantage of Water carriage down 
(Witht Labor) & which advantage will progressively increase [.] 
Where [sic] I possessed of means & intended to Emig[rate] I w4 
chose [sic] America to any British Colony. and I w4 chose[séc] the 
Banks of the Ohio above Cin. to any o° pt more particularly for 
Speculation, for all that Land will be caught at by English Capi- 
talist[s] ere long owing to its proximity to Canada. Thousands 
who go to the Canadas will quit it for the American States. In the 
Course of ano’ y™ or two you will find all the accessible Lands to 
canada in demand for the Mischief of our present System is work- 
ing in a Double & Trible [sic] ratio. Families are now daily ruined 
in London & in Every p‘ of the country — none but great Capi- 
talist[s] can live —or persons of large Landed property — for the 
Taxes must be paid by the public & the poor must be Supported, 
That is [,] drag out their existence in a WorkHouse %4 Starved [.] 
Our L® & Com" are the Legislatures [sic] & they are the Land- 
owners [.] They will grind commerce — & all concerned in it [.] 
hence the Enormous List of Insolvents which exceed annually 10,000 
as is proved by the official reports to Governm'. I have made up 
the Expenses of a Parish (St Pancras in London) for the y™ 1826.... 
The result shows an Expense of £ 30697[,] e. g. to support of 
2708 Souls, which is annually levied & the 2 last years it has in- 
creased as appears by documents put into my hands yesterday... . 
In the y™ 1819 the whole Exp® was £ 14143[,] thus an increase 
in 10 y of £ 30,000 — The series of years [,] say 1819 up to Dec" 
1828 [,] have been put into my hands to analyse with a View to 
bring the attention of the Ministry & Treasury to the alarming 
State of the Poor Rate System —I did last Spring give an acc‘ to 
M* Hobhouse [,] member for Westminster [,] & he obtained a 
Committee for the purpose of remodeling the Laws but the Governm' 
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had resolved not to touch any one thing except Catholic Emanci- 
pation— so much for their Labors. the next sessions will be a 
trimmer — what with 14 paupers who must be supported & % of 
the Commercial men Bankrupt — the Revenue is dreadfully falling 
off. & Strong Measures must be resorted to, to get means to pay 
national dividends. 

While I am on the subject of St Pancras — what think you of 
£ 301,452, having been expended for poor rates in 10 successive 
years [,] 1819-1828 [,] divided thus [:] for Poor £ 213,925.... 
the cost of managemt & their expenditure was £ 58,197. The rental 
of St Pancras is 397,944 £ for the y® end® 5 April 1829. 

What a Contrast when I read the travels of M' Wood who says 
he saw but 2 persons beging [sic] in his Travels for 18 months in 
America & that only 2 criminals were tried at the Gaol delivery for 
Edward County, Illinois — one for stealing a pig, convicted who p4 
50$ & was wipped [sic] & the of acquitted. — Again this week I 
cut out of a New Y* paper a paragraph where it stated [in] the 
Dt & C* acct of the State prison of Connecticut the produce of 
Labor of State Prisoners were Many Hundred Dollars above the 
Exp®. 

I have suggested a plan to some members of parliam' [,] M' 
Hobhouse, M' Wilmot-Horton & o' [,] by which I propose to save 
the country 25[%] on the Poor rates throughout the Country [,] 
equal to 2 mill" sterling — our exp® being 8 Millions for Poor of 
whom there are 2 Millions Souls— mine has been gratuitous 
labour [.] I got not a S[hilling] pay — It may lead to something [.] 
The Expenses of the Gaols in Middlesex alone cost the County the 
last year £ 43,359/7/2%4 the N® being 104 parishioners — so much 
for parish affairs= I have sent some cards of prices [,] say shop 
bills — the object being to call your attention to the difference in 
price between the articles here & with you — but bear in mind ready 
money is now the order of the day & 10 [%] discot is often allow4 
from the prices — If you want a Gent" to settle acc’s in any part 
of Eng‘, Irel4 & Scotland, I am the man. If you were to advertize 
constantly (without nameing me) that [a] resident merchant & 
Auditor General of Merchants acc’ & arbitrator between foreign 
Merch‘* disputed acc‘* is residing in London in connection with 
Persons of the Highest merchantile character & Bankers, whose 
honor & fidelity may be implicitly relied on— such an agency 
might pay—¥% of all accruing Emoluments sh‘ be [ the ] 
Com[missio]"=So if an agency for Emigration from E. I. & S. [Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland] c4 be established & a regular line of 
communication established I w4 push the project this side of the 
water [,] for this population must go — & New Sidney is too far — 
4 or 5 months sail — is to [sic] much. 30 to 60 & 80 £ for Emigrants 
to pay is bey’ their means & what are they to do when at Botenay 
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[sic] Bay — or Swan River — If the U. S. could without risk of a 
breeze incourage [sic] Manufacturers, Weavers, Mechanics & aggri- 
cultur[er]s [stc] to X [cross] the Atlantic, what a fine field is 
opened to speculate in Land—... 

I forgot to mention that very considerable improvement has 
been Effect[ed] in the printing machine used for newspapers — The 
Times Newspaper can now roll of[f] 4,000 in one Hour — they 
print abt 10,000 daily [.] 

If I can by any means get a drawing or plan of this wonderful 
improvem' I will send it over and also any other new inventions 
at the chance of your turning them to some account. When you 
next write send your letters by a London Vessel direct not by 
Liverpool acct of Postage which you know is heavy —and you 
must direct for Cap: W B at A. R. Bagshaw Esq‘ 65 Chancery 
Lane, London — give me all the information you can as to the of 
Branches of the family — Their Prospects & mode of living. 


I shall send you a pamphlet with some acct of a vessel formerly 
a Governm' Packet which was Navigated with Steam & Sails. My 
friend is materially interested Wants to sell her and all connected 
therewith — see pamphlet for Particulars. 


July 22. I have seen a New York paper of 26 June [and] 
by it I find near 3,000 Souls Emigrated from Europe to the Ports 
of the U. S.— that at N York a Society is formed to enable aggri- 
culturists [sic] to proceed into those districts where their Labors 
are wanted & thus they are prevented becoming a Burden on the 
Funds of the Society — Thus my Ideas are in part put into opera- 
tion — but I see clearly if the route to Cin: was published Stage by 
Stage & the usual Exp® it would operate powerfully on thousands 
in this country who would raise the means to tranport themselves 
& families —I calculate the 3000 referred to could not have taken 
a capital of less than 20£ P[er] Head out of the country includ® 
Passage Money & Many took Hundreds nay thousands so that at 
the least Estimate of 20£ this is 60,000 £ but this is not all [;] they 
have lessened our real [not nominal] Capital—- They leave 3000 
less to pay the Taxes of debt — To this will be added all the o® 
who will Emigrate this fall. However Starvation or pauperism. 
By our papers this day we read a House at Manchester stopt last 
week whose debt due is enormous. it is said owing to an American 
failure — from whom was due £ 65,000 — 2 or 3 other large failures 
are also published there. Then Manchester begins to squeak. The 
failures in London is [sic] enormous — all trade is at a stand still — 
credit gone— money transactions few— Specie scarce owing to 
foreign remittances for corn —tog™ with the withdrawal of the 
Country 20/-notes—I learn from Travellers through English 
Counties that they cannot get money . . . and few orders for goods. 
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Some of our London Alderman [sic] have lately compounded — 
& our nobility are raising the “wind” by Kites— formerly the 
wind used to raise the “Kites” [.] such a strange reverse [!] — 
When I reflect that my family connexions are all in America I thank 
God whose providence directed their steps thither —I wish you to 
inform me the views of M*™ [Messrs.] Avery & French as to their 
Families [.] The Boys must be growing up [.] are they for the 
Law, Physic or Army & Navy — or Trade [?] New Orleans is so 
situated I suppose it commands all the Mexican Trade [.] If they 
have any friends at New Orleans in Trade I should wish to know 
for whereever [sic] there is an Elegible [sic] and encourageing open- 
ing I would not lose sight of it [,] for ultimately I have no doubt but 
“Joseph” will not be left behind — there is no corn in Egypt. 

I see in the New York paper advertized [,] The British Life 
& Fire & Marine Assurance which was Established in Eng‘ in 1824 
by Rothchild [sic]|— Baring & other great Capitalist{s]|—if you 
do not Form one for Cincinatti [sic] yourself — which I hope you 
will as laying the foundation of an Establishmt in which I may 
hereafter participate as well as bring advertisemt to y' paper. I 
would if you Desired it apply to the Head office here to get you 
appointed their agent for the Western Country. The commission is 
5 [%] besides etc . . . for Printing Office, etc. 

I have rec‘ the newspapers now sent you from the Editor of 
the Freepress & World [.] he is B' to W™ Bourne & I have promised 
him files of you[r] Emporium — Therefore send the latest date By 
a London Ship only for I once paid 16/- for an old almanac & Papers 
which came from Liverpool through the post office. 

There are not many ships for New Orleans from Liverpool. I see 
none advertized. You can send there by the Steam Boats down 
the Ohio—I may send a letter with the Newspapers for Baton 
Rouge perhaps — do say if the letters & newspapers in one packet 
are equally regular in transmission to you if put up & sent by vessels 
direct from here [?] to New York. 


[P. S.] If any connexion could be formed in any Seaport [,] 
N. Y. [,] Phi[ladelphia] Baltimore or Boston or Norleans [sic] 
with a Old respectable Firm in the Ship* & Merchantile Line — or 
if I c4 settle at Liverpool, or represent any American H°[use] It 
strikes me I could be of essential Service well Knowing the Trade 
of this country, & the mode of obtaining goods cheap — either for 
money or on Credit — 

Does English Manufactured Gloves find a ready market [?] 
I am intimate with a first rate London H°[use] in that Line — Is 
not %4 stocking a very marketable article? 
[Henry FARMER] 





RESEARCH PROJECTS IN OHIO HISTORY 


Compiled by Witt1am D. OvERMAN 


A recent survey indicates that there are thirteen biographies 
and nearly thirty monographs and treatises in preparation or com- 
pleted, but not published, dealing with the history of Ohio or the 
Ohio Valley. A list of these, alphabetically arranged by author, 
includes the following: 


Nellie C. Armstrong and Glenn A. Blackburn, Historical 
Bureau, Indianapolis, “John Tipton Papers” (progress); Leland 
D. Baldwin, University of Pittsburgh Press, “The Keelboat Age 
on Western Waters” (completed); John D. Barnhart, Louisiana 
State University, “First Constitutions of Ohio Valley States” 
and “Southern Migration into the Old Northwest” (progress) ; 
Lester J. Cappon, University of Virginia, “History of Southern 
Iron and Steel Industry from the Colonial Period to the Present” 
(including Kentucky and Tennessee; vol. I to 1865, promised in two 
years); Charles H. Coleman, Charleston, Illinois, “Clement L. 
Vallandigham” (1940); Harold E. Davis, Hiram College, “Burke 
Aaron Hinsdale” (completed), “Dictionary of Indian Place Names 
in Ohio” (nearing completion) and “Elisha Whittlesey and the 
Formation of the Whig Party in Ohio” (projected); Randolph C. 
Downes, Hartwick College, “Indian Relations in the Ohio Valley 
in the 18th Century” (completed); Russell J. Ferguson, University 
of Pittsburgh, editing, Reynold’s “My Connection with the Atlanta 
and Great Western Railway, 1851-63” (progress); Robert S. 
Fletcher, Oberlin College, “History of Oberlin College” (progress), 
“The Lane Seminary Rebellion” (nearly completed) and “Charles 
G. Finney” (progress); Paul W. Gates, Cornell University, “The 
Disposal of the Public Domain” (progress); W. L. Halstead, 
Louisville, “Life of Murat Halstead” (progress); Fred H. Harring- 
ton, University of Wisconsin, “Horace N. Allen: an Ohio Diplomat” 
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(nearly completed); Historical Records Survey (Ohio), “Inven- 


tories of Governmental and Church Records,” “Bibliography of 
Ohio History and Literature,” abstracting and editing “Joshua R. 
Giddings Papers” and “Survey of Historic Sites in Ohio” (progress) ; 
Louis C. Hunter, American University, “Steamboat Transportation 
in the Ohio Valley” (progress); Louise P. Kellogg, Wisconsin 
Historical Society, documents on “Last Years of the Revolution on 
the Upper Ohio” (progress); Lawrence J. King, Earlham College, 
“Jonathan T. Plummer: an Early Indiana Botanist” (progress) ; 
Muriel Kinney, Woodbury, Connecticut, “John Carey: an Ohio 
Pioneer” (progress); Margaret Koehler, Ohio State University, 
“The Public Career of Judson Harmon” (Ph. D. thesis); Harlow 
Lindley, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, ‘“His- 
tory of the Quakers in the Old Northwest” and “History of Earl- 
ham College” (progress); John O. Marsh, Columbus, Ohio, “The 
American Party in Ohio” (progress); Haynes McMullen, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, “Life of Robert Clarke” (progress); Jeannette P. 
Nichols, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, “John Sherman” (progress) 
and “Silver Diplomacy” (nearly completed); Mrs. Raymond D. 
Osburn, Columbus, Ohio, “History of Music in Ohio” (progress) ; 
William D. Overman, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, “The Defunct Colleges and Normal Schools in Ohio” (prog- 
ress); Hewson L. Peake, Sandusky, Ohio, “History of the Fire- 
lands” (progress); Benjamin H. Pershing, Wittenberg College, 
“Edward Tiffin” (completed); Josephine E. Phillips, Marietta, 
Ohio, “Wagons Away” (completed), “Commodore Abraham Whip- 
ple” (progress) and “Blennerhassett in Business” (projected); M. 
Avis Pitcher, Downers Grove, Illinois, “Gentlemen Merchants and 
Traders in the Ohio Valley, 1760-1820” (Ph. D. thesis); Edward 
G. Reilley, Western Reserve University, “The Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment in the Western Reserve” (Ph. D. thesis); James H. Roda- 
baugh, Ohio State Museum, “History of Miami University” (nearly 
completed); Frank J. Roos, Ohio State University, “History of 
American Architecture” (with sections on the Ohio Valley); Ophia 
D. Smith, Oxford, Ohio, “Historic Houses of Old Oxford” (com- 
pleted) and “Early Music in Southwestern Ohio” (projected) ; 
Marianne Thalmann, Wellesley College, “Friedrich Hassaurek” 
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(progress); Albert T. Volwiler, Ohio University, “President Ben- 
jamin Harrison” (progress); Arthur S. Watts, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, an article on “Ceramic and Glass Industry in Ohio’; Clarence 
L. Weaver, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
“Evidences of Culture in Ohio, 1825-1850” (projected). 

The History of Ohio under the general editorship of Carl 
Wittke, to be published by the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, is in an advanced stage of preparation. Two of 
the volumes are promised for this year. Authors of the individual 
volumes are Beverley W. Bond, Jr., University of Cincinnati; Wil- 
liam T. Utter, Denison University; Philip D. Jordan, Miami Uni- 
versity; and Francis P. Weisenburger and Eugene H. Roseboom, 
of the Ohio State University. Other authorities are contributing 
sections of the final volume and special chapters in the introductory 


volume. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Tree of Liberty. By Elizabeth Page. (Farrar & Rinehart, 

Inc., 1939. 985p. $3.00.) 

On the best seller list since its publication in the spring, 
this historic novel offers an unusual combination of entertainment 
and enlightenment. The story is that of Matthew Howard and 
Jane Peyton, the former a frontiersman from the Shenandoah Valley, 
the latter the daughter of a tidewater planter. In their married life 
is dramatized the bitter conflict of the two main traditions which 
underlie the American way of life: Hamiltonian aristocracy and Jef- 
fersonian democracy. 

The book is large in scope and minute in detail. The scene 
is early America from the Atlantic seaboard across the mountains 
and into the wilderness beyond; the action encompasses the half 
century from Braddock’s Defeat to the Lewis and Clark Expedition; 
and the book introduces almost every important public character 
of the period and many of the relatively unimportant ones, pre- 
senting them in most of the dramatic episodes occurring in those 
stirring and significant years. Its packed pages tell of the growth 
of the United States, before there were states, through the Revo- 
lution, the Articles of Confederation, the establishment of the 
Constitution, and the administrations of Washington and John 
Adams, with some years of Jefferson’s Presidency. 

It is asking a good deal of any novel to bear such a heavy 
weight of history, and sometimes the story sags beneath its burden. 
On the whole, however, the family chronicle is in itself absorbing, 
and the book’s characters, while vehicles for the historical argu- 
ment, do achieve individuality and authenticity. 

When Jane Peyton married Matthew Howard she refused to 
concede the soundness of his democratic political views, and this 
feud was continued by their children. Peyton married the daughter 
of a French philosopher and was closely identified with Jefferson; 
James, Hamilton’s aide during the Revolution, married into the 
New York merchant aristocracy and became one of the founders 
of New England industrialism; while Mary, whose lot was the hard 
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one of the pioneer farmer’s wife, left a daughter who by marrying 
one of her aristocratic cousins, reunited the family. 

Throughout the book the symbolism is sustained; from gener- 
ation to generation there is continued the conflict between the 
ideals of the old order and of the new, until finally The Tree of 
Liberty (the product of five years of writing and many more of 
research) becomes the story of the growth of liberty, of democracy, 
of the American way. 

The author’s sympathies are unfailingly with the liberals, and 
her portraits of them are much more convincing than are those of 
the conservatives. Especially realistic is her presentation of 
Thomas Jefferson, who, as here pictured, makes a bid for classifica- 


tion as this interesting book’s leading figure. 
L. R. H. 





Owatonna, the Social Development of a Minnesota Community. 
By Edgar Bruce Wesley. (Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1938. 168p. $2.00.) 

Something far from the ordinary is a local history which can 
be read with interest by someone whose name is not mentioned in 
the book or whose ancestors are not allotted two pages and a por- 
trait therein. Such a history is Edgar Bruce Wesley’s Owatonna. 
It is a book which could be recommended for Sunday reading to a 
person who had never heard of Owatonna, Minnesota. 

Owatonna had its beginnings in the decade before the Civil 
War. This fact made it possible for the author to use the re- 
miniscences of old residents for even his earliest chapters. This 
fact also detracts from the value of the volume as a model for 
histories of older communities. 

It would be satisfying to be able to say, “Now it can be done. 
Mr. Wesley has proven it. Good local histories can now be ex- 
pected to issue from the presses of the country in large quantities.” 
Unfortunately all of the “problems” confronting the publication of 
local histories are not solved. Mr. Wesley by example and in a 
recent paper before the Minnesota Historical Society has shown 
what a local history should be. Mr. Robert C. Binkley in a paper 
delivered before the same society in 1937 pointed out the value of 
local history, the new methods of reproduction to solve the problem 
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of small editions at low cost, and the groups from which the local 
historians might be drawn. 

The one problem to which a solution is not even in sight is 
how to make the public want to read and use the right kind of 
local histories. Mr. Wesley states (p. 157) that “communities are 
even less disposed than individuals to be introspective.” If a com- 
munity does not want to know how its personality was developed 
how are local histories to be supported and how are they to become 
useful if they are published? Perhaps it will be found that Mr. 
Wesley was wrong. Perhaps Owatonna will be found to be in- 
trospective. It will be interesting to see if the book pays for itself. 

But regardless of whether Owatonna is a solution to the 
“problems” it is still a fine example of a local history. The re- 
viewer, when he had finished reading the book, felt a friendship 
for the town akin to his feeling toward the hero of one of his 
favorite books of fiction. K. W. McK. 


George Croghan’s Journal of His Trip to Detroit in 1767 with His 
Correspondence Relating thereto: Now Published for the First 
Time from the Papers of General Thomas Gage in the William 
L. Clements Library. Edited by Howard H. Peckham. (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan Press, 1939. 61p. $1.25.) 
On October 16, 1767, George Croghan arrived at Fort Pitt on 

his way to Detroit to look into complaints of injustice in the man- 

agement of Indian affairs. He got to Detroit on November 15. 

Completing his business at that place by November 24 he returned 

to Fort Pitt, arriving there on December 9. At Fort Pitt he found 

representatives of the Delawares, Senecas, Creeks and Shawnees, 

with whom he held council on December 14 and 15. 

The journal of this trip and the correspondence concerning 
Croghan’s mission have been carefully edited by Mr. Howard H. 
Peckham and published in handsome style by the University of 
Michigan Press. The volume also contains a list of George Croghan 
manuscripts in the Clements Library. 

Although there may be few who will agree with the first state- 
ment in Mr. Peckham’s introductory biography of George Croghan’ 


_1 “English penetration of the vast wilderness west of the Alleghanies before the 
American Revolution was owing largely to the vision and the energy of a Pennsylvania 
wader Possessed # a restless foot, remarkable courage, and a faculty for getting along with 
ndians.”’’—p. 3. 
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scholars will be grateful to the William L. Clements Library for 
making available this important document. K. W. McK. 





Roster of Soldiers and Patriots of the American Revolution Buried 
in Indiana. Compiled and Edited by Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, 
(Brookville, Ind., Indiana Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, 1938. 407p. $2.00.) 


The American Revolution, in addition to reducing the number 
of British colonies, gave the world, among other things, a large 
group of frontiersmen and the D. A. R. We are interested, here, in 
the frontiersmen who went as far as Indiana to spend their last days 
and in the Indiana members of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution who have collected brief outlines of the lives of some 
1394 of these soldiers of the Revolution. Because of the tendency 
of the restless pioneer to move on west and leave the more conser- 
vative members of his family in the more settled regions a volume 
giving vital records of Indianans will be of interest to descendants 
of their conservative relatives to the eastward. In other words the 
Roster of Soldiers and Patriots of the American Revolution 
Buried in Indiana will be of value to libraries and genealogists of 
Ohio as well as to those of Indiana. 

Two volumes of a similar nature have been published for 
Ohio. The method of tabulation in the Indiana volume seems to 
be an improvement over the Ohio volumes — it is easier to use. 
The editors realize that the list is incomplete and hope that the 
publishing of this first volume will bring forth many additions and 
corrections. It is to be hoped that the D. A. R. in other states 
will see the worth of this project and copy it. K. W. McK. 


Some European Architectural Libraries, Their Methods, Equip- 
ment, and Administration. By Talbot F. Hamlin. Columbia 
University, Studies in Library Service, No. 5. (New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939. 110p. Illus. $3.00.) 


Talbot Hamlin, librarian of the Avery Library, Columbia 
University, has made a survey of the more important European 
architectural and archaeological libraries in order to help American 
architectural libraries solve their many special problems. He dis- 
cusses problems of organization and administration, catalogs and 
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cataloging, classification and arrangement, physical equipment, 
and the function and place in culture of the large architectural 
library. The most significant European methods, equipment, 
and administration are presented with the idea of giving American 
libraries an opportunity to study the world’s experience to their 
advantage. There is a foreword by Dr. C. C. Williamson, director 
of libraries and dean of the School of Library Science, Columbia 
University. H. L. 
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Membership 

The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society cor- 
dially invites all who may be interested to take out membership, 
in return for which the Society will mail the current issues of 
the QUARTERLY and Museum Echoes, thereby widening the circle 
of its influence and increasing its usefulness. 

The following form may be filled out and mailed, accom- 
panied by a check made payable to the Society: 





Application Blank for Membership in 
THE Onto STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I hereby apply for membership in the Society. En- 
closed will be found: 


(Check type of membership desired.) 


| ] $2.00 for dues as an Active Member for one year. 

| ] $5.00 for dues as a Contributing Member for one year. 
| $10.00 for dues as Sustaining Member for one year. 

] $100.00 for Life Membership. 

] $500.00 for designation as Patron. 

] $1000.00 for designation as Benefactor. 
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Bequests and Endowments. 

Bequests to the Ohio State Archzological and Historical So- 
ciety may be made in securities, money, books, or collections of 
specimens. They may, if desired, take the form of memorials 
to persons or causes, to be named by the givers. An endowment 
may be made to the Society with the provision that an annuity 
be paid to the patron during his or her lifetime. These annuities 
are tax-free and are guaranteed against fluctuation in amount. 
Contributions from Benefactors, Patrons and Life Members shall 
constitute a permanent fund under the supervision of the Board 
of Trustees, to be used as the Board may direct. Such gifts, be- 
quests and endowments will be gratefully received and adequately 
administered to the good of all, thus becoming lasting and valued 
memorials to the donors. 

For those desirous of making bequests, the following form 
is suggested: 
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I do hereby give and bequeath to the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society of the city of Columbus, State of 
RAIIDD,, ° <i-cicccsisneeststecssecesadhddpiuemstiessitmasestbiicadiapeameciaaaotalscebeeadmiaianea: 





